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UTFA  prepares  for  certification  drive 

if  agreement  not  reached  on  form  of  binding  arbitration 


The  executive  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  Association 
(UTFA)  has  been  authorized  by  its 
council  to  prepare  to  start  a certifica- 
tion drive  in  September  if  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  agree  to  a proposal  for 
a modified  form  of  binding  arbitration. 

From  the  start  of  negotiations  in 
February,  UTFA  has  insisted  on  full 
binding  arbitration,  while  the  admin- 
istration wanted  a dispute  resolution 
panel  whose  opinion  would  be  per- 
suasive rather  than  binding.  UTFA’s 
latest  position  is  that  the  panel’s 
decision  should  be  binding  if  it  is 
unanimous,  but  that  if  it  is  divided  the 
presidents  of  the  University  and 
UTFA  should  be  able  to  recommend 
repudiation  to  their  councils. 

The  arrangement  suggested  by 
UTFA  would  require  a change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  panel,  which  the  ad- 


by  Judith  Knelman 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  told 
the  Bovey  Commission  the  ideal 
structure  for  higher  education  in  On- 
tario would  be  a differentiated  four- 
tier  system  with  U of  T on  top  as  the 
one  comprehensive  university  offering 
a broad  range  of  high-quality  pro- 
grams at  all  degree  levels. 

The  model  is  taken  from  the  Fisher 
report  of  1981,  which  called  for  four 
full-service  universities,  four  or  five 
special-purpose  institutions  and  a 
group  of  institutions  whose  main  pur- 
pose would  be  to  accommodate 
undergraduate  arts  and  science 
students. 

The  U of  T brief,  delivered  today,  is 
a response  to  the  Bovey  Commission’s 
discussion  paper,  Issues  and  Alter- 
natives, which  invited  universities  to 
answer  50  questions  and  required 
them  to  define  their  role  in  the  Ontario 
system  and  indicate  which  areas  of 
activity  might  be  contracted  or 
eliminated  within  the  next  10  years. 
The  U of  T submission  has  sections  on 
balance  and  differentiation,  adaptabil- 
ity, interinstitutional  planning  and 
coordination,  funding  arrangements 
for  differentiation  and  adaptability, 
quality  and  accessibility  and  a 
response  to  the  question  on  its  role. 

U of  T would  expect  to  be  funded 
according  to  its  role  as  the  university 
of  special  reputation  with  the  most 
impressive  array  of  programs  and 
breadth  and  depth  of  research  in  the 
province.  It  proposes  separate  funding 
models  adjusted  to  reflect  the  objec- 
tives of  each  tier  and  to  acknowledge 
that  some  types  would  require  more 
resources  than  others.  Universities 
whose  objective  was  to  provide  access- 
ibility might  have  a larger  proportion 
of  their  funding  dependent  on  enrol- 


ministration  had  originally  suggested 
be  composed  of  one  nominee  from  each 
party  and  a chairman  chosen  by  the 
two  nominees.  “Our  intention  is  that 
the  panel  have  guaranteed  impartiali- 
ty,” says  Peter  Dyson,  president  of 
UTFA.  “We  are  suggesting  that  there 
be  a mutually  agreed  on  list.  Most  like- 
ly it  would  be  composed  of  people  out- 
side the  University.” 

The  latest  UTFA  Newsletter  says  if 
the  administration  cannot  meet  the 
association  halfway  on  binding  arbitra- 
tion, “there  is  probably  no  utility  in 
continuing  negotiations”.  Says  Dyson: 
“We’d  have  difficulty  in  seeing  how 
we  could  possibly  go  any  further.”  He 
says  the  association  is  not  prepared  to 
have  its  members  come  back  in  the  fall 
and  be  told  that  things  are  not 
substantially  different  than  they  were 
in  May. 


ment  and  a smaller  proportion  as  base 
funding  than  the  full-service  and  com- 
prehensive universities  in  the 
province. 

U of  T would  also  cut,  if  it  had  to  do 
that,  according  to  its  mandate.  Having 
defined  itself  as  a university  of  ex- 
cellence, it  would  improve  or  remove 
graduate  programs  that  do  not  receive 
an  A rating  from  the  Ontario  Council 
on  Graduate  Studies.  (Of  24  U of  T 
graduate  departments  reviewed  by 
OCGS  since  1981,  20  received  an  A 
rating,  three  a B and  one  a C.)  The 
presidential  discussion  paper  on  the 
response  to  the  Bovey  Commission 
suggested  in  May  that  the  definition  of 
U of  T as  the  provincial  centre  of 
excellence  offering  programs  at  all 
levels  might  eliminate  programs  that 
are  exclusively  undergraduate  and 
instructional. 

The  University  looks  to  the  govern- 
ment for  a statement  of  what  the 
system  of  universities  should  look  like 


A dinner  to  honour  David  and  Alice 
Strangway  and  to  raise  funds  for  a 
scholarship  named  for  the  President  in 
the  geology  department  will  be  held  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  Hart  House  on  Sept. 
13. 

Single  tickets  are  $100  and  double 
tickets  are  $125.  A receipt  for  tax  pur- 
poses in  an  amount  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  the  dinner  will  be  issued.  Those 
who  wish  to  purchase  tickets  should 
send  a cheque,  payable  to  the  Univer- 


“Some  slight  progress”  was  made  at 
a negotiating  meeting  held  Aug.  2, 
says  Dyson.  However,  the  essential 
impasse  remains,  he  says.  “The  admin- 
istration doesn’t  show  any  signs  of 
relinquishing  the  opportunity  to  uni- 
laterally control  the  determination  of 
salaries  and  benefits.” 

President  David  Strangway  is  hope- 
ful that  the  next  negotiating  session, 
to  take  place  during  the  last  week  in 
August,  will  result  in  an  agreement. 
“Nothing  would  please  me  more  than 
to  have  the  issue  resolved  before  I 
leave  office,”  he  says.  He’s  concerned 
that  the  request  for  institutional 
autonomy  in  the  University’s  response 
to  the  Bovey  Commission  be  backed  up 
by  an  arrangement  that  demonstrates 
a commitment  to  reach  agreement 
through  collegial  tradeoffs.  “If  a 
decision  is  imposed  on  us  we’ve 


and  what  its  purposes  should  be.  It  ad- 
vocates a formal,  planned  system  for 
the  province,  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  tiers  determined  by  the  province 
according  to  objectives  of  accessibility, 
ranges  of  programs,  enrolment  levels, 
etc.  An  external  agency  would  place 
universities  according  to  levels  of 
capacity  and  variety,  defining  the 
characteristics  each  should  have,  but 
the  institutions  within  this  framework 
would  be  able  to  respond  according  to 
their  own  wishes.  This  would  be  a one- 
time-only intervention,  in  U of  T’s 
view.  A reconstituted  Ontario  Council 
on  University  Affairs  or  a new  agency 
should  have  a monitorial  function,  but 
hot  regulatory  powers,  says  the  U of  T 
brief.  The  mode  of  implementation 
should  be  financial  incentives  through 
a composite  funding  formula  that  has 
differentiation  as  its  primary 
objective. 

Continued  on  Page  2 


sity  of  Toronto,  to  Stella  Gamble, 

Office  of  the  Vice-President  & Provost, 
Simcoe  Hall.  Anyone  who  is  unable  to 
attend  the  dinner  but  wishes  to  make  a 
donation  to  the  scholarship  fund  should 
also  send  a cheque  payable  to  the  Uni- 
versity to  Gamble. 

The  event  will  begin  at  6.30  p.m. 
with  a cash  bar  in  the  quadrangle  of 
Hart  House,  if  weather  permits,  or  in 
the  East  Common  Room. 


abandoned  what  we’re  asking  for.” 

Strangway  wants  a bargaining 
procedure  that  ensures  openness  and 
participation  by  the  University 
community.  “The  tradeoffs  take  place 
at  the  table,”  he  says,  “but  in  a 
collegial  setting  many  people  have  to 
be  involved  in  the  dialogue.”  Fearing 
that  negotiations  would  be  hampered 
by  the  expectation  that  a third  party 
could  step  in  and  settle  things,  he  has 
been  pressing  for  an  arrangement 
where  the  negotiators  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  reaching  agreement. 

If  a process  for  negotiating  is  agreed 
on,  talks  on  1984-85  salaries  can  begin. 
If  not,  UTFA  is  attempting  to  insist  on 
settling  this  year’s  salaries  under  the 
revised  Article  6 in  the  Memorandum 
of  Agreement.  Last  year  would  have 
been  the  second  and  final  year  of  that 
process,  which  provides  for  binding  ar- 
bitration, but  Bill  179,  the  Inflation 
Restraint  Act,  extended  all  compensa- 
tion plans. 

Since  the  administration  has  refused 
to  consider  this  the  second  year, 

UTFA  applied  before  June  30,  when  it 
argues  that  the  agreement  would  have 
expired,  to  have  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  appoint 
an  arbitrator  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  If  he  declines  because 
there  is  a dispute,  UTFA  will  enter  a 
motion  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  settle 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
amended  Article  6 has  lapsed.  If  the 
decision  goes  against  UTFA,  faculty 
members  will  have  to  wait  for  their  in- 
crease until  a new  process  is  in  place, 
says  Dyson. 

Dyson  believes  that  even  faculty 
members  who  are  ambivalent  about 
certification  will  support  it  if  it’s 
pointed  out  to  them  that  the  admin- 
istration expects  them  to  give  up  the 
constitutional  restraints  on  its  power 
that  were  won  on  a temporary  basis 
when  Article  6 was  revised  two  and  a 
half  years  ago. 

He  feels  the  administration  leaves 
the  faculty  no  choice  but  to  certify  if  it 
insists  on  having  control  over  salaries. 
“They’re  saying,  ‘Go  back  to  where 
you  were  in  1972;  we’re  going  to  run 
the  show.’” 

Certification  would  put  the  faculty  in 
a strong  contractual  relationship  with 
the  University,  he  says.  “We  would 
have  the  protection  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act.  Now  if  things 
happen  that  we’re  unhappy  about  we 
have  very  little  in  the  way  of 
mechanisms  to  get  them  to  talk  about 
it.  The  present  system  relies  almost 
entirely  on  good  will.”  Certification 
would  also  mean  a reorganization  of 
the  power  structure  at  Simcoe  Hall,  he 
believes.  “Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, power  is  centralized  and  com- 
mittees to  the  president,  the  provost, 
the  deans,  etc.  are  advisory,  which 
means  nobody  is  obliged  to  take  their 
advice.  Certification  would  ensure  that 
both  sides  would  be  compelled  to  nego- 
tiate aspects  of  the  policies  that 
they’re  unhappy  about.” 


U of  T’s  response  to  Bovey  Commission 
stresses  excellence  and  uniqueness 


Dinner  to  honour  Strangway, 
raise  funds  for  scholarship 


Bovey  response 

Continued  from  Page  1 


Commitment  to  the  plan  by  the 
government  would  be  vital.  The  U of  T 
brief  asks  for  stable  and  predictable 
funding  and  allocation  schemes  ex- 
tending into  the  1990s. 

The  brief  asks  also  for  a reorganiza- 
tion of  the  fee  schedule  to  take  account 
of  the  differences  in  concepts  of  ac- 
cessibility and  costs  of  programs.  The 
lowest  fees  ideally  would  be  for 
medical  and  dental  interns  and 
residents,  the  highest  for  medicine, 
dentistry,  veterinary  medicine  and  op- 
tometry. Fees  for  other  professional 
programs  at  either  the  undergraduate 
or  graduate  level  that  require  some 
previous  university  education  for  ad- 
mission would  be  twice  as  high  as 
bachelor’s  degree  programs  which 
students  enter  directly  from  high 
school.  The  fee  for  doctoral  programs 
and  master’s  programs  that  lead 
directly  to  doctoral  programs  would  be 
one  and  a half  times  as  high  as  the 
bachelor’s  degree  programs.  Certif- 
icate or  diploma  programs  would  cost 
only  two-thirds  as  much  as  the 
bachelor’s  degree  programs. 

In  addition,  U of  T proposes  that 
universities  be  allowed  to  set  tuition 
fees  at  up  to  125  percent  of  the  for- 
mula fee  for  all  groups.  It  would 
banish  compulsory  academic  incidental 
fees,  shifting  these  expenses  to  the 
category  of  tuition  fees,  which  would 
have  to  be  recognized  by  the  Ontario 
Student  Assistance  Plan.  If  increased 
demands  for  financial  assistance  were 
to  result  from  the  changes  in  the  fee 
structure,  increases  in  student 
assistance  would  be  expected  as  well. 

U of  T would  like  to  see  any  savings 
resulting  from  adjustment  funding 


provided  by  the  province  stay  with  the 
university  that  produces  them.  It 
points  out,  though,  that  funding  to 
help  a university  adapt  would  not 
necessarily  result  in  savings.  The 
money  might  be  used  to  bring  in  new 
staff  or  to  buy  books  or  equipment. 

The  U of  T brief  says  research  con- 
tracts with  private  and  government 
agencies  in  1983-84  amounted  to  about 
$10  million  or  five  percent  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s research  expenditures. 
However,  it  reminds  the  commission 
of  the  need  for  caution  in  forming 
partnerships  with  government  and  in- 
dustry to  generate  funds  for  research 
and  development.  Support  for  re- 
search should  not  be  provided  ex- 
clusively in  expectation  of  economic 
returns,  says  the  brief.  Such  partner- 
ships should  not  compromise  the  uni- 
versities autonomy  nor  divert  re- 
sources from  their  main  areas  of  work.' 

The  brief  lists  four  principles  that 
have  governed  the  University’s  opera- 
tions in  contract  research  and  the  com- 
mercialization of  inventions: 

• Research  contracts  should  not  be 
considered  confidential  documents. 

The  results  should  be  open  and 
publishable 

• Ownership  of  the  results  should 
reside  with  the  University  in  the  first 
instance,  with  the  inventor  sharing  in 
any  net  proceeds 

• The  commercialization  of  university 
research  should  be  as  separate  as 
possible  from  the  normal  operations  of 
the  university 

• Faculty  promotion  and  salary 
changes  should  be  based  on  publicly 
available  research  output 


Data  needed  on  changes 
in  supply  and  demand 
for  graduates 


A report  on  the  adjustment  of  enrol- 
ments to  labour  market  demands  by 
Professors  Noah  Meltz  and  David 
Stager  of  the  Department  of  Econom- 
ics and  the  Centre  for  Industrial  Rela- 
tions says  better  forecasts,  informa- 
tion and  counselling  would  help  reduce 
the  swings  experienced  between  short- 
ages and  surpluses. 

The  report  was  requested  by  the 
Bovey  Commission  as  an  aid  to  institu- 
tions and  organizations  responding  to 
its  June  discussion  paper.  It  considers 
the  need  for  a process  whereby  adjust- 
ments can  be  made  regularly  to  the 
funding  and  enrolment  of  professional 
programs. 

There  is  evidence  that  students 
respond  to  labour  market  information 
by  making  occupational  changes,  says 
the  report*  Individual  students  are  the 
most  effective  decision-makers  on 
occupational  choices  provided  they 
have  the  right  information  and  incen- 
tives. A continuous  process  of  regular 
data  collection  on  rates  of  change  in 
the  supply  and  demand  for  graduates 
would  be  well  worth  the  financial  cost, 
say  Meltz  and  Stager.  The  obvious 
compiler  and  distributor  of  the  infor- 


mation would  be  the  government. 

“The  cost  of  not  following  this  course 
is  the  cost  of  increasing  unemploy- 
ment, underemployment,  job  dissatis- 
faction, reduced  output  and  skill  short- 
ages.” 

There  is  a need  for  universities  to 
monitor  continuously  the  trends  in 
labour  market  conditions  for  occupa- 
tions that  are  filled  mainly  by  univer- 
sity graduates  and  then  make  gradual 
shifts  to  accommodate  the  long-run 
trends,  says  the  report. 

Universities  have  objected  to  a man- 
power planning  approach  for  enrol- 
ments, say  Meltz  and  Stager,  but  there 
are  good  reasons  why  they  should 
adopt  a role  in  forecasting  and 
planning.  They  would  then  be  able  to 
insure  that  adjustments  were  not 
based  on  inadequate  analysis  or  on 
short-term  variations  in  labour  market 
conditions. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  public 
support  of  universities,  the  report 
points  out,  is  their  provision  of  highly 
qualified  graduates  to  the  labour 
market.  By  the  same  token,  students 
attend  university  to  obtain  formal 
qualifications  for  employment. 


TAs  bargain  for  better  pay, 
smaller  classes 


Faculty  of  Dentistry 

announces  a change  of  telephone 
numbers  effective  Sept  1,  1984. 


Frequently  called  numbers 


are  listed  below. 

Admissions 979-4374 

Faculty  Office 979-4390 

Patient  Reception 979-4335 


Information  on  new  numbers  assigned  to 
staff  will  be  forwarded  to  Faculties  and 
Departments  from  the  Physical  Plant  Dept. 


Correction 


Peter  Wright,  the  new  acting  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Architecture  & Land- 
scape Architecture,  is  retaining  his 
post  as  associate  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  & Engineering. 
The  July  23  Bulletin  incorrectly  re- 
ferred to  him  as  the  former  associate 
dean  of  applied  science  and  engin- 
eering. 


Teaching  assistants  at  U of  T are 
demanding  job  security,  more  money 
and  smaller  classes. 

The  teaching  assistants  are 
members  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Educational  Workers  (CUEW),  Local 
2.  Their  contract  expires  Aug.  31  but 
can  be  extended  until  the  Ministry  of 
Labour’s  conciliation  process  has  been 
exhausted.  A strike  would  be  permiss- 
ible 14  days  after  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  on  the  advice  of  a conciliation 
officer,  announces  that  he  will  not 
appoint  a conciliation  board. 

A PhD  student  on  a full-time  ap- 
pointment (280  hours)  earns  about 
$5,250  under  the  present  agreement, 


Recommended  dining 


MASA 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the 
scene  for  gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradi- 
tion, surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints. 
You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs- 


the  service  is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you 
choose.  Five  course  dinners  present  a selection  of  suki- 
yaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table 
and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed. 
The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert, 
and  tea.  AmEx,  Cligx.  195  Richmond  Street  West. 
977-9519.  Noon-2: 30  5 p.m.  to  11  p.m.  Mon.-Eri.  Sat.  5 
p.m.  to  1 I p.m.  Closed  Sunday.  ★*** 


Authentic  Japanese  Food 

M'dii 

JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 

459  Church  Street 
924-1303 

• Licensed 


dining  lounge 

Authentic 
Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


1 95  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of 
all  Downtown  Hotels) 
Phone  977-9519 


MICHI 

Bamboo  screens,  sliding  glass  panels  and  low  tables  pro- 
vide the  setting  for  the  gentle,  graceful  art  of  Japanese 
dining.  Complete  dinners  include  sukiyaki,  the  sakura  din- 
ner which  has  teriyaki  for  the  main  course,  and  the  ushio 
nabe  fish  pot  dinner.  The  latter  is  a tour  de  force  served  in 


a big  iron  pot  which  is  kept  hot  at  your  table.  The  ingredi- 
ents are  boiled  shrimps,  lobster  tail,  crab  legs,  scallops, 
white  fish  and  fish  cake,  green  vegelables,  and  bonito 
stock.  Soup,  appetizer  and  dessert  are  included.  Vege- 
tarians will  like  the  shyo-jin-ryori  complete  dinner-a 
fascinating  melange  of  crisp  oriental  vegetables.  There  is 
accommodation  for  parties  of  four  or  more.  Licensed. 
AmEx,  Chgx.  459  Church  Street,  924-1303.  Noon-2:30  5 
p.m.  to  I 1 p.m.  Mon.-Eri.  Sat.  5 p.m.  to  1 1 p.m.  Closed 
Sunday 


but  undergraduates  and  master’s  can- 
didates earn  less.  CUEW  is  asking  for 
a uniform  pay  rate  for  all  categories 
that  would  raise  the  stipend  for  a full- 
time teaching  assistant  to  $6,160. 

Protesting  that  the  number  of 
teaching  assistants  is  going  down 
although  graduate  and  undergraduate 
enrolments  are  going  up,  CUEW  says 
every  incoming  graduate  student 
should  be  offered  a job  within  the  first 
two  years  and  jobs  should  be  retained 
as  long  as  work  is  available  and  the 
teaching  assistant  is  competent.  The 
union  is  asking  that  teaching 
assistants’  classes  have  no  more  than 
15  or  20  students. 

Another  request  of  the  teaching 
assistants  is  that  employees  or  pros- 
pective employees  have  the  right  to 
have  a business  representative  in 
discussions  about  offers  of  employ- 
ment. 
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13  U of  T proposals  in  race  for  federal  seed  money 


The  University  of  Toronto  has  sub- 
mitted 13  proposals  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  which  it  hopes  will  qualify  for 
support  from  a $25  million  “centres  of 
specialization”  fund  established  by  the 
federal  government  in  April.  Total 
funding  requested  is  $7.6  million. 

The  fund  is  designed  to  help  univer- 
sities “create  new  capacity  or  improve 
existing  strengths  in  research  and 
human  resource  development,  espec- 
ially in  areas  related  to  the  interests 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Government 
of  Canada,”  according  to  an  informa- 
tion sheet  sent  to  universities.  The 
money  is  intended  for  all  disciplines 
“to  help  universities  create  or  expand 
centres  to  address  issues  of  national 
importance  and  to  contribute  to  their 
resolution”. 

Contributions  may  be  made  from  the 
fund  for  endowments  of  chairs  of 
studies  on  a matching  basis;  for  capital 
costs;  and  for  operating  costs 
associated  with  the  centre,  not  with  an 
institution’s  regular  activities. 
Funding  from  other  sources  to  ensure 
the  continued  operation  of  a centre 
must  be  confirmed. 

Among  U of  T’s  13  submissions  are 
two  projects  which  the  University  had 
brought  to  the  Secretary  of  State’s  at- 


tention before  the  announcement  of 
the  special  fund:  help  in  preserving  the 
library’s  book  collection  and  in  ex- 
panding science  publishing  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Press. 

During  a spring  meeting  in  Ottawa 
with  Serge  Joyal,  Vice-President 
(Research  and  Government  Relations) 
David  Nowlan  showed  the  minister 
two  library  books,  one  from  the  1890s 
and  the  other  from  the  late  1940s,  both 
deteriorated  because  of  the  natural 
acids  in  paper  until,  in  Nowlan’s 
words,  “the  paper  had  become  so 
brittle  it  was  like  flakes  of  mica”.  The 
preservation  plan  calls  for  deacidifica- 
tion, restoration,  microfilming,  or 
partial  replacement  of  the  book  collec- 
tion at  a total  cost  of  almost  $12 
million  over  10  to  15  years. 

Nowlan  calls  all  13  proposals  “ex- 
citing stuff  — an  indication  of  the  sorts 
of  things  we  can  do  with  seed  money”. 

The  other  11  are  proposals  to 
establish: 

• a joint  research  program  with  the 
University  of  Montreal  in  public  policy 
modelling 

• a centre  for  organizational 
effectiveness 

• a centre  for  robotics  and  automated 
manufacturing 


Hillary  at  Erindale  fund  raiser 

A fundraising  dinner  at  Erindale  College  raised  $12,000  for  the  Isabel  and  Tuzo  Wilson 
Scholarship  Fund.  Seen  here  before  the  event  are  guest  speaker  Sir  Edmund  Hillary  (left) 
and  Wilson,  former  principal  of  Erindale  and  director  of  the  Ontario  Science  Centre,  with 
Hillary's  book  Ascent  of  Everest,  and  Erindale  principal  Paul  Fox.  Behind  are  two  gentlemen 
of  the  Honourable  Guard  of  the  78th  Fraser  Highlanders. 


Transit  strike  car  pool  plan 


At  press  time  Friday,  a TTC  strike  was 
a possibility.  In  the  event  of  a strike, 
the  Office  of  the  Vice-President, 
Business  Affairs,  has  worked  out  the 
following  car  pooling  plan: 

• Departments  make  internal  ar- 
rangements for  staff  car  pools 

• Employees  not  covered  by  a depart- 
mental arrangement  may  call  the 
Parking  Office  at  978-2336  or 
978-6625  for  names  and  phone 
numbers  of  U of  T staff  who  have 
parking  permits  and  live  in  the  same 
postal  zone 

• If  you  already  drive  to  the  University 
and  are  willing  to  take  extra 
passengers  once  your  department’s 
needs  have  been  met,  call  the  Parking 
Office  at  978-2336  or  978-6625 


Since  the  plan  uses  postal  codes  to 
match  up  riders  and  passengers,  have 
the  following  information  at  hand 
when  you  call  the  Parking  Office: 
postal  code,  nearest  intersection  of 
main  streets  and  university  and  home 
phone  numbers. 

Parking  will  be  available  on  both 
sides  of  the  front  campus  roadways  for 
permit  holders  and,  space  permitting, 
non-permit  holders  can  buy  daily  per- 
mits ($3.50)  from  parking  attendants. 

The  Insurance  Bureau  of  Canada 
will  publish  notices  in  the  public  press 
concerning  automobile  insurance  as  it 
relates  to  the  carrying  of  passengers 
for  compensation  during  a transit 
strike. 

Bon  voyage. 


• a chair  of  Soviet  studies 

• a centre  for  the  study  of  social 
change 

• a centre  of  solid  and  hazardous 
waste  management 

• a chair  in  French,  Quebec  philosophy 

• an  endowed  chair  in  neuroscience 

• a joint  health  policy  research  unit 
with  McMaster  University 


• a collaborative  South  Asian  studies 
program  among  Ontario  universities 

• an  Ontario  universities  centre  for 
the  study  and  application  of  plant 
biotechnology. 

Joyal  is  expected  to  announce  the 
awards  before  the  Sept.  4 federal 
election. 


Parents’  education  strongest 
influence  on  decision 
to  attend  university 


Financial  conditions  are  not  a signi- 
ficant barrier  to  most  prospective 
university  students,  says  a paper 
prepared  for  the  Bovey  Commission  by 
Professor  David  Stager  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  But  part-time 
students  over  24  are  much  more  sen- 
sitive to  fee  changes  than  are  younger, 
full-time  students. 

In  the  paper  on  accessibility,  Stager 
says  so  many  other  factors  influence 
the  decision  to  attend  university  that 
even  a policy  of  free  tuition  is  unlikely 
to  change  the  composition  of  univer- 
sity enrolments  significantly.  In- 
creasing student  grants  is  another 
relatively  inefficient  way  of  broad- 
ening accessibility,  he  says,  since  the 
financial  benefits  are  also  received  by 
many  students  who  would  have  en- 
rolled anyway. 

The  strongest  single  influence  found 
by  Stager  on  students  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  go  to  university  is 
the  level  of  their  parents’  education. 
Any  success  in  offsetting  the  in- 
fluences of  parents  and  peer  groups 
through  counselling  and  financial  in- 
centives might  be  counteracted  by  a 
parallel  increase  in  the  participation 
rates  of  the  upper  middle  class  as 
students  reacted  to  the  need  to  main- 
tain their  relative  position  in  the  oc- 
cupational and  social  structure,  says 
the  report.  Furthermore,  studies  show 
that  most  young  people  who  do  not  at- 
tend college  would  be  very  unlikely  to 
obtain  degrees  if  they  did. 

Stager  found  that  there  has  been 
relatively  little  change  in  the  relative 
participation  rates  of  different  social 
groups  despite  the  expansion  in  post: 
secondary  institutions  and  student 
assistance  programs.  University 
enrolments  in  Canada,  Britain,  the  US 
and  France  continue  to  draw  mainly 
on  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

The  report  advises  the  government 
to  consider  the  cyclical  relationship 
between  the  investment  demand  for 
education  and  the  expected  return. 
The  combination  of  the  demand  for 
expected  labour  and  the  number  of 


graduates  being  supplied  influences 
the  wage  rate  for  graduates.  When  the 
demand  in  a particular  field  exceeds 
the  supply  the  expected  return  in- 
creases and  the  result  is  a corres- 
ponding increase  in  enrolment  and 
graduates,  which  then  depresses  the 
wage  rate. 

Stager  suggests  that  the  govern- 
ment consider  a contingent  repayment 
student-aid  program.  Under  such  an 
arrangement,  a student  would  receive 
an  advance  of  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
a university  education  in  return  for  a 
promise  of  repayment  starting  in  the 
first  year  of  employment.  Anyone  who 
had  not  earned  enough  to  be  able  to 
repay  the  principal  plus  accumulated 
increase  by  the  end  of  the  repayment 
period  would  not  be  required  to  make 
further  repayments.  The  program 
would  be  administered  by  an  indepen- 
dent agency  that  would  establish  a 
fund  through  the  issuing  of  govern- 
ment bonds  and  later  through  pay- 
ments received  from  graduates. 

On  admission  criteria,  the  report 
recommends  identifying  criteria  other 
than  school  grades,  which  are  too 
variable  to  determine  admission  on 
their  own.  Interviews,  work  exper- 
ience and  an  assessment  of  socio- 
cultural background  could  provide 
information  on  motivation  and  other 
personal  characteristics  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  says  Stager. 

Stager’s  report  is  one  of  several 
requested  by  the  Bovey  Commission. 
The  preface  states  that  the  views  of 
the  author  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  commission. 


Next  Bulletin 


The  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
will  be  published  Sept.  10.  A 
publishing  schedule  for  1984-85 
will  appear  in  that  issue. 

The  deadline  for  editorial 
material  is  August  31. 


U of  T will  close  Sept.  14 
for  Pope’s  visit 


In  view  of  anticipated  traffic  and 
public  transit  problems  due  to  the 
Pope’s  visit  to  Toronto  on  Friday, 
Sept.  14,  classes  will  be  cancelled  on 
all  three  U of  T campuses  that  day. 

The  director  of  personnel,  Robert 
Brown,  has  announced  that  all  depart- 
ments will  be  closed.  Announcements 
of  service  and  operating  schedules  in 
such  divisions  as  the  central  library, 


UTLAS  Inc.,  U of  T Computing  Ser- 
vices and  the  Physical  Plant  Depart- 
ment will  be  made  separately.  In  other 
areas,  certain  staff  may  be  required  to 
maintain  essential  services  or  to  pro- 
vide services  to  the  public.  Staff  re- 
quired to  work  on  Sept.  14  should  be 
granted  compensating  time  off  at  a 
later  date,  says  Brown. 
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Research  News 


Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical 
Research  Foundation 

The  foundation  is  accepting 
research  proposals  which 
contribute  to  new  knowledge 
toward  the  prevention  of 
alcohol  misuse  and 
alcoholism.  The  deadline  for 
receipt  of  grant  proposals  is 
September  1,  for  support  the 
following  February. 

For  further  information 
and  application  forms,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

American  Chemical  Society 

Applications  to  be  considered 
at  the  November  meeting  of 
the  Petroleum  Research 
Fund  advisory  board  should 
be  submitted  to  the  society 
by  September  1 at  the  latest. 

Canadian  Electrical 
Association 

The  association  invites  the 
submission  of  proposals  for 
research  on  the  following: 

1.  Commercial  and  institu- 
tional applications  of  water 
heating; 

2.  Industrial  applications  of 
water  heating; 

3.  Evaluating  the  applic- 
ability of  heat  pump/ 
dehumidifier  kilns  for  drying 
softwood  lumber; 

4.  Plasma  reactor  develop- 
ment project. 

The  closing  date  and  time 
for  all  the  above-noted  sub- 


missions is  4 p.m.,  Thursday, 
September  20  at  the  Cana- 
dian Electrical  Association. 

For  further  information, 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Canadian  Heart  Foundation 

The  foundation  is  interested 
in  research  directed  to  the 
acquisition  of  new  informa- 
tion in  the  development  of 
useful  materials,  devices, 
systems  or  methods  applic- 
able to  the  cardiovascular 
and  the  cerebrovascular 
field.  For  1985-86,  the  foun- 
dation’s theme  year  topics 
are:  heart  attack;  smoking 
and  youth;  lifestyles  and 
heart  health;  stroke  educa- 
tion; worksite  hypertension 
programs,  and  stress.  The 
foundation  offers  several 
types  of  award,  normally 
tenable  in  Canada. 

Grant-in-aid  application 
deadline  is  September  15  for 
support  the  following  July. 

For  further  information  on 
types  of  awards  available  and 
application  forms,  please 
contact  ORA  at  978-2163. 

Heart  & Stroke  Foundation 
of  Ontario 

Please  note  that  the  Ontario 
Heart  Foundation  has 
changed  its  name  to  Heart 
& Stroke  Foundation  of 
Ontario. 


Changes  to  1985-86  Forms 
and  Regulations 

1.  The  name  of  the  senior 
research  fellowship  award 
has  been  changed  to  research 
scholarship.  The  deadline 
date  for  this  award  remains 
September  15. 

2.  Please  note  the  new 
deadline  date  for  research 
fellowships:  December  1.  The 
deadline  of  September  15  still 
applies  to  research  scholar- 
ships, research  associate- 
ships,  term  grants  and 
annual  grants. 

3.  New  application  forms  will 
be  available  shortly  for  the 
1985-86  grant  year. 

4.  Seven  (7)  complete  copies 
of  applications  are  to  be  sent 
to  the  Canadian  Heart  Foun- 
dation, Ottawa,  and  three 
complete  copies  to  the  Heart 
& Stroke  Foundation  of  On- 
tario, Toronto. 

For  further  information 
please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion International  (US) 

Applications  for  career 
development  awards  and 
postdoctoral  fellowships 
must  be  requested  individ- 
ually from  the  foundation. 
Forms  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Grant  Administrator, 
Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 


Appointments 

Lois  Reimer  named 
status  of  women  officer 


President  David  Strangway  has 
appointed  Lois  Reimer,  a senior  ad- 
ministrator with  more  than  20  years  of 
service  at  U of  T,  to  be  the  Univer- 
sity’s first  status  of  women  officer. 

The  appointment  to  the  part-time 
position  is  effective  Aug.  20.  Reimer 
will  work  in  the  president’s  office  and 
report  directly  to  him  on  issues  and 
concerns  relating  to  the  status  of 
women  at  the  University.  David  Cook, 
executive  assistant  to  the  president, 
said  he  expected  the  remainder  of  her 
time  would  be  spent  on  human  rights 
and  other  issues  of  concern  to  the  Uni- 
versity community. 

After  completing  her  bachelor  of 
arts  and  bachelor  of  pedagogy  degrees 
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at  the  University  of  Manitoba,  Reimer 
joined  the  U of  T in  1959.  From  1962 
to  1966,  she  worked  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Universities  & Colleges  of 
Canada,  then  returned  to  U of  T 
where  she  has  held  a variety  of  senior 
positions,  including  director  of  the 
Office  of  Student  Awards,  assistant 
registrar,  and  coordinator  of  campus 
services.  In  July  1981  she  was  named 
executive  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president,  personnel  and  student 
affairs  and  recently  became  acting 
vice-president. 


Nowlan  on  advisory 
commission 
to  Jamaican 
government 


David  Nowlan,  vice-president 
(research  and  government  relations), 
has  been  appointed  to  a three-person 
commission  to  advise  the  government 
of  Jamaica  on  how  the  Mona  campus  of 
the  University  of  the  West  Indies  can 
support  the  country’s  development 
objectives. 

The  university  has  two  other  cam- 
puses, one  in  Trinidad  and  one  in 
Barbados.  The  main  campus  is  in 
Jamaica.  The  system  is  being  restruc- 
tured to  allow  for  a greater  degree  of 
autonomy  on  each  campus. 

Chairman  of  the  commission  is 
Dennis  Irvine,  science  and  technology 
representative  for  UNESCO  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  other  commissioner 
is  James  Maroj,  head  of  educational 
development  in  the  special  projects 
branch  of  the  World  Bank. 

Nowlan  served  in  June  as  vice- 
chairman  of  a group  of  experts 
assembled  in  Geneva  by  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  & 
Development  to  study  land-locked 
developing  countries. 


tion,  23  East  26th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010;  (212) 
889-7575.  Completed  applica- 
tions must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  October  1. 

Any  applications  to  the 
foundation  should  be  routed 
in  the  normal  way  through 
ORA.  For  further  informa- 
tion please  contact  ORA  at 
978-2163. 

Medical  Research  Council 

Application  forms  and  re- 
vised Guidelines  from  MRC 
for  1985-86  are  expected 
shortly.  Copies  of  the  new 
forms  and  guidelines  will  be 
forwarded  to  medically- 
related  departments  when 
received  by  ORA. 

Please  note  that  MRC  has 
now  issued  new  stipend 
scales  to  take  effect  from 
July  1, 1984.  A few  Xerox 
copies  are  available  from 
ORA;  however,  the  new 
rates  will  be  in  the  new  MRC 
Guidelines. 

Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research 
Council 

Nominations  for  the  Steacie 
Prize  should  be  received  by 
ORA  by  September  27  in 
order  to  meet  the  deadline  of 
October  4 in  Ottawa.  For 
further  information  please 
contact  Pamela  Helmes- 
Hayes  at  978-2163. 

If  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  please  have  the 
strategic  grants  — request 
for  next  instalment  form 
signed  and  returned  to  ORA 
in  order  that  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  NSERC  by  the 
September  1 deadline.  Please 
inform  ORA  regarding  prob- 
lems in  meeting  this 
deadline. 

ORA  hopes  to  receive  the 
new  guidelines  and  forms  for 
1985-86  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  Each  NSERC 
department  will  be  called  to 
arrange  for  pick  up  of  the 
material. 

Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education 

Contractors  who  wish  to 
submit  unsolicited  research 
proposals  for  funding  in  the 


fiscal  year  April  1985  - 
March  1986  are  asked  to 
submit  them  to  the  ministry 
by  September  21.  Proposals 
that  arrive  after  that  date 
will  be  considered  but  if  pro- 
posals are  not  submitted  in 
time  for  inclusion  in  the 
ministry’s  priority-setting 
process,  scheduled  for  the 
early  fall,  the  opportunity  for 
available  funding  will  be 
diminished. 

For  further  information, 
please  call  ORA  at  978-2874. 

Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Alcoholic  Beverage 
Medical  Research  Founda- 
tion — grants-in-aid: 
September  1. 

American  Chemical 
Society:  September  1. 

Arthritis  Society  — 
research  grants,  fellowships, 
assistantships, 
associateships:  October  15. 

Canada  Council  — Izaak 
Walton  Killam  memorial 
prize  nominations,  Killam 
fellowships:  October  15. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Research  Foundation  — 
research  grants,  term 
grants,  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, studentships: 

October  1. 

Canadian  Geriatrics 
Research  Society  — research 
grants,  fellowships: 

October  1. 

Canadian  Heart  Founda- 
tion — research  traineeships, 
research  fellowships, 
research  scholarships, 
visiting  scientist  fellowships, 
grants-in-aid:  September  15. 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
(US)  — research  grants, 
research  fellowships, 
research  scholar  awards: 
September  1 . 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 
— national  health  research 
scholarships  (continuing): 
September  30. 

Heart  & Stroke  Founda- 
tion of  Ontario  (Ontario 
Heart  Foundation)  — grants- 
in-aid,  research  scholarships, 
research  associateships: 
September  15. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Founda- 
tion — career  development 


awards,  postdoctoral 
fellowships:  October  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  October  15. 

Malignant  Hyperthermia 
Association  — grants-in-aid: 
October  15. 

MRC  — new  program 
grant  intent  to  submit  (new 
and  renewal):  September  1; 
new  program  grant  appli- 
cation (new  and  renewal) 
October  1; 

travel  grants  — (health  scien- 
tists only):  October  1; 
support  for  symposia: 
September  1,  please  note 
change. 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
— research  grants,  career 
development,  doctoral 
fellowships,  research 
studentships,  research  clinic 
grants:  October  1. 

NSERC  — request  for  next 
instalment:  September  1; 
E.W.R.  Steacie  memorial 
fellowships:  September  1; 
scientific  exchanges,  inter- 
national scientific  exchange 
awards,  international  collab- 
orative research  grants: 
October  15. 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  — research 
grants,  major  equipment: 
September  28. 

Physicians  Services  Inc. 
(PSI)  Foundation  — research 
grants:  October  1. 

SSHRC  - leave 
fellowships,  postdoctoral 
fellowships  (new),  Jules  & 
Gabrielle  Leger  fellowships, 
international  collaborative 
research,  bilateral  ex- 
changes, grants  to  lecture 
- abroad,  visiting  foreign 
scholars,  aid  to  international 
secretariats  in  Canada: 
October  1; 

research  grants  (standard): 
October  15; 

aid  to  occasional  scholarly 
conferences  in  Canada: 
October  30. 

U of  T Connaught  Com- 
mittee — senior  fellowships 
in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences:  October  1; 
special  research  program: 
September  12. 


PhDOials 


Since  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  change  the  date  or 
time  of  an  oral  examination, 
please  confirm  the  informa- 
tion given  in  these  listings 
with  the  PhD  oral  office, 
telephone  978-5258. 

Thursday,  August  23 

Wendy  Freedman,  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy,  “The 
Young  Stellar  Content  of 
Nearby  Galaxies.”  Prof.  B.F. 
Madore.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Monday,  August  27 

Robert  George  Hawley, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Insertional 
Mutagenesis  by  Intra- 
cisternal  A Particle 
Elements  in  Mouse 
Hybridomas."  Prof.  N. 
Hozumi.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Friday,  August  31 

Pierre  Murdoch  McKenzie, 
Department  of  Computer 
Science,  “Parallel  Complex- 
ity and  Permutation 
Groups.”  Profs.  S.  Cook  and 
A.  Borodin.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Paul  Herbert  Muir,  Depart- 
ment of  Computer  Science, 
“Implicit  Runge-Kutta 
Methods  for  Two  Point 
Boundary  Value  Problems.” 
Prof.  W.  Enright.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 


Wednesday,  September  5 

Michael  Paquet,  Department 
of  Biochemisty,  “A  Beta-1,4 
Galactosyltransferase  In- 
volved in  the  Biosynthesis  of 
N-Linked  Glycoproteins: 
Purification  from  the  Golgi 
Apparatus  of  the  Rat  Liver 
and  Characterization.”  Prof. 
M.A.  Moscarello.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 

Linda  J.  Santry,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  “The  Effect  of 
Structural  Changes  on  the 
Formation  and  Breakdown 
of  Tetrahedral  Intermediates 
of  Acyl  Transfer  Reactions.” 
Prof.  R.A.  McClelland.  Room 
309,  63  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Thursday,  September  6 

Marilyn  Felcher  Nefsky, 
Centre  for  Religious  Studies, 
“Women  and  the  Religious 
Character  of  Contemporary 
Japan.”  Prof.  C.H.  Powles. 
Room  309,  63  St.  George  St., 
2 p.m. 

Friday,  September  7 

Carol  Gay  Waghorne, 
Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Host  Partici- 
pation in  Phage  Lambda 
Development:  Involvement 
of  the  htpR  Gene  Product.” 
Prof.  C.R.  Fuerst.  Room  309, 
63  St.  George  St.,  10  a.m. 


Jill  Robin  Goldberg,  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  “Young 
Girls’  Understanding  of 
Their  Mother’s  Role:  A 
Developmental  Investiga- 
tion.” Prof.  R.  Case.  Room 
301,  65  St.  George  St., 

2 p.m. 

Anthony  Neil  Parr,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  “A  Critical 
Edition  of  Ben  Jonson’s  The 
Staple  of  News.”  Prof.  F.D. 
Hoeniger.  Room  309,  63  St. 
George  St.,  2 p.m. 

Monday,  September  10 

Robert  J.  Gebotys,  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics,  “A  Con- 
fidence Theory  Approach  to 
Model  Selection.”  Prof. 
D.A.S.  Fraser.  Room  309,  63 
St.  George  St.,  11  a.m. 

Wednesday,  September  12 

Zopito  Alissio  Marini, 
Department  of  Education, 
“The  Development  of  Social 
and  Nonsocial  Cognition  in 
Childhood  and  Adolescence.” 
Prof.  R.  Case.  Room  111,  63 
St.  George  St.,  2 p.m. 
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Free  market  education  system 
advocated  in  economic  council  report 


by  Arthur  Kaptainis 

A 190-page  study  urging  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  to 
reorganize  education  “as  far  as  poss- 
ible along  competitive  free  market 
lines”  has  been  released  by  the 
Ontario  Economic  Council. 

The  authors,  James  Davies  and 
Glenn  MacDonald,  are  both  members 
of  the  economics  department  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario. 

Among  their  principal  conclusions  are: 
• Post-secondary  institutions  should 
be  given  the  freedom  to  determine 
their  own  fee  structures,  including  the 
freedom  to  charge  higher  fees  in 
response  to  increasing  enrolment 
demands  in  certain  areas 
• Government  subsidies  should  be 
reallocated  away  from  formal  post- 
secondary education  and  toward  on- 
the-job  training 

• Governments  should  not  intervene 
to  correct  shortages  in  the  workforce 
of  skilled  manpower,  since  the  open- 
market  education  system  would  do  a 
good  enough  job  of  that.  However,  the 
federal  government  is  justified  in 
taking  “offsetting  action”  in  response 
to  provincial  policies  (e.g.  fixed  tuition 
fees)  that  “exacerbate  imbalances” 

• A comprehensive  federal  student 
loans  system  similar  to  the  Canada 
Student  Loan  Plan  would  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  low  income  students 
• A voucher  and/or  tax  credit  payment 
system  should  replace  full  government 
subsidy  at  the  secondary  and  primary 
school  level.  This  would  subject  these 
schools  to  the  healthy' effects  of  com- 
peting against  each  other  in  the  open 
market 

• On-the-job  training  (OJT)  for  young 
entrants  to  the  work  force  should  be 
subsidized.  Rate  of  subsidy  would  be 
inversely  proportional  to  age 
Throughout  the  document,  the 
authors  espouse  the  premise  that  the 
unsupervised  free  market  usually 
represents  the  optimal  alternative. 
“Public  action  must  be  predicated  on 
the  laissez-faire  solution’s  being  un- 
satisfactory from  the  standpoint  of  ef- 
ficiency or  equity,”  they  state.  “We 
have  argued  that  there  may  be  a legit- 
imate basis  for  government  interven- 
tion, in  both  these  considerations,  but 
that  the  form  and  scope  of  justifiable 
intervention  is  limited.” 

Government  subsidy  of  education  in 
the  form  of  student  loans  is  necessary, 
according  to  the  report,  when  “the 
private  market  for  student  loans  ap- 
pears to  fail”.  If  students  were  forced 
to  terminate  their  studies  early, 


Applications 
for  carrels, 
book  lockers 

Applications  for  carrels  and  book 
lockers  for  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  (Divisions  I and  II) 
for  the  fall/winter  session  will  be 
received  at  the  Robarts  Library  until 
September  11. 

Application  forms  and  information 
sheets  are  available  at  the  circulation 
desk,  fourth  floor. 

As  in  the  past,  assignments  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  priorities  which 
have  been  decided  by  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  in  consultation  with 
the  library.  Assignment  of  carrels  and 
book  lockers  will  begin  Oct.  9.  For 
more  information,  telephone  the  carrel 
office,  978-2305. 


“there  would  be  generally  too  little 
schooling  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  efficiency.” 

It  is  also  legitimate  to  use  education 
subsidy  as  a “redistributive  tool”,  say 
the  authors,  if  redistribution  of  income 
is  perceived  as  a good  thing  to  begin 
with.  However,  merely  subsidizing 
formal  post-secondary  education  is  not 
genuinely  redistributive,  because 
“people  with  lower  lifetime  earnings 
generally  make  less  use  of  the 
system. 

“We  have  suggested  that  redistri- 
bution can  best  be  accomplished  by  en- 
suring high  quality  primary  and  junior 
secondary  schools  and  by 
shifting  subsidies  toward 
OJT  and  away  from 
formal  education.” 

The  point  emphasized 
most  often  in  the  report 
is  that  the  “root  of  the 
problem”  of  unrespon- 
siveness on  the  part  of 
universities  and  colleges 
to  workforce  needs  is 
“interference  by  govern- 
ments” in  how  educa- 
tional institutions  set  the 
prices  for  their  services. 

“Clearly,  the  type  of 
responsiveness  we  get  in 
a post-secondary  system 
with  institutions  for 
students  under  fixed 
prices  is  considerably  in- 
ferior to  what  we  would 
have  with  flexible 
prices,”  the  authors  con- 
tend. “With  the  latter, 
an  increase  in  enrolment 
demand  in  a specialized 
area  would  lead  to  larger 
supply  response  (as  well 
as  higher  tuition  fees,  of 
course)  if  the  post- 
secondary sector 
operated  approximately 
like  a competitive 
industry.” 

The  effects  of  fixed  tui- 
tion fees  vary  from  sub- 
ject to  subject,  say  the 
authors.  If  enrolment  de- 
mand increases  in  sub- 
ject areas  with  “constant 
marginal  costs”,  such  as 
commerce  and  business 
administration,  the  load  can  be  accom- 
modated with  no  rise  in  the  fee  paid  by 
each  student.  However,  where 
marginal  costs  rise  with  the  number  of 
students,  and  fees  stay  fixed,  the  qual- 
ity of  instruction  must  decline. 

Engineering  and  computer  science, 
which  frequently  require  new  teachers 
and  new  equipment,  are  cited  as  ex- 
amples of  booming  subject  areas  with 
rising  marginal  costs. 

The  authors  regard  universities  as 
essentially  responsive  and  creative  in- 
stitutions which  are  hamstrung  by 
fixed  fee  policies  and  a government 
subsidy  system  based  partly  on  the 
enrolment  trends  of  the  70s.  They 
advocate  a subsidy  system  based 
directly  on  “a  moving  average  of 
[universities’]  weighted  enrolments.” 

The  report  also  deals  at  length  with 
the  rise  of  vocational  training  at  com- 
munity colleges.  The  authors  find 
“alarming”  the  widespread  opinion 
that  “narrowly  vocational”  training  is 
the  only  kind  that  can  contribute  to 
employability. 

“By  trying  out  alternative  studies 
the  individual  explores  his  inherent 
abilities  and  prepares  himself  for 
repeated  decisions  on  changes  in 
career.  That  is,  the  more  information 
one  has  on  one’s  inherent  capacities, 


the  better  choices  one  will  make  in 
deciding  what  skills  to  learn  when 
technological  progress  makes  the  old 
ones  obsolete.” 

They  conclude  that  “the  currently 
perceived  acceleration  in  technological 
change  may  bode  ill  for  vocational 
studies.” 

Reaction  so  far  to  the  report  has 
been  limited.  The  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  has  not  yet  prepared  an 
official  response,  but  William  Sayers, 
director  of  communications,  does  say 
“there  is  no  known  jurisdiction  where 
a voucher  system  has  worked  success- 
fully. I think  most  universities  would 


A 20-week  project  involving  the 
planting  of  high-quality  experimental 
trees  at  various  locations  across 
Ontario,  as  well  as  research  on  the 
herbicide  Simazine,  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Faculty  of  Forestry  by  Environ- 
ment 2000,  a “conservation  program” 
administered  by  Environment  Canada. 

The  aims  of  Environment  2000  are 
to  “extend  and  accelerate  activities 
which  will  contribute  to  the  conserva- 
tion, preservation  and  restoration  of 
the  natural  environment.”  The  pro- 
gram also  hopes  to  “stimulate  employ- 
ment in  two  targeted  age  groups”  — 
between  16  and  24,  and  over  50. 

The  U of  T project  will  provide  31 
jobs  at  a cost  of  $215,095.  The  project 
is  one  of  90  Environment  2000  pro- 
jects, totalling  $5.9  million,  in  Ontario 
alone. 

Pruning,  weeding  and  tree  measure- 
ment are  other  activities  comprised  by 
the  program.  Greenhouse  studies  are 
planned  for  U of  T’s  Glendon  College 


find  it  terribly  unsettling  in  terms  of 
budgeting  and  planning,  because  you 
wouldn’t  know  what  your  income 
would  be  until  the  students  showed  up 
on  your  doorstep.” 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Students 
says  the  fee  differential  recommen- 
dations discriminate  against  low 
income  students.  However,  Sayers 
noted  that  “there  is  probably  con- 
siderable support  within  the  university 
system  for  a somewhat  larger  range  of 
fee  differentials,  both  by  program,  and 
conceivably,  by  institution.” 


facility,  as  well  as  the  Ontario  Tree  Im- 
provement & Forest  Biomass  Institute 
locations  at  Maple  and  Sault  Ste 
Marie. 


UTSA  meeting 
next  week 

A general  meeting  of  the  U of  T Staff 
Association  will  be  held  August  28  at 
3.30  in  room  205  of  the  Claude  T. 
Bissell  Building,  140  St.  George  St. 
Registration  begins  at  3 p.m. 

The  main  items  of  business  will  be  a 
report  on  this  year’s  membership  cam- 
paign and  a vote  on  a proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  1984-85  budget  to  permit 
an  extension  of  the  campaign.  A brief 
report  on  progress  on  other  issues  will 
also  be  given. 


Elderhostel  at  U of  T 

Toronto  needs  a free  theatre  and  a special  lottery  to  pay  for  it,  argues  Frances  Davich  during  Elderhostel’s 
mock  city  council  meeting  at  Hart  House  on  August  10.  Pondering  the  resolution  are  Professor  Ingrid 
Leman  (left),  academic  coordinator  for  Elderhostel,  and  Sierra  Shiffman  (right),  coordinator  of  liberal  studies 
at  the  School  of  Continuing  Studies,  which  was  host  for  Elderhostel. 

Davich,  an  avid  theatregoer  from  the  New  York  area,  is  one  of  80  senior  citizens  who  participated  in  a 
one-Week  intensive  study  program  on  the  theme  "Toronto:  a City  that  Works,”  chosen  to  honour  the  city’s 
sesquicentennial. 

Elderhostel  is  a world-wide  study  and  travel  program  for  people  over  60. 


Forestry  awarded 
Environment  Canada  project 
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STEVE  BEHAL 


Connaught  senior  fellowships  and  special  research  grants 


The  Connaught  Committee  has 
announced  the  awarding  of  Connaught 
senior  fellowships  for  the  1984-85 
academic  year  and  of  special  research 
program  grants  resulting  from  fall 
1983  competitions. 

Senior  Fellowships  in  the 
Humanities  and  the  Social  Sciences 

The  Connaught  senior  fellowships  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences  are 
the  result  of  a program  which  was 
designed  to  meet  several  needs  iden- 
tified in  a concern  for  better  research 
support,  particularly  in  these  two 
areas.  These  needs  relate  to  assistance 
to  individual  scholars  working  in- 
dependently and  support  for  work  for 
which  released  time  is  the  sine  qua 
non.  Fellows  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  retrospective  recognition  of  proven 
ability  and  a distinguished  record  in 
research  and  scholarship.  The  awards 
are  a means  by  which  University  of 
Toronto  scholars  of  proven  excellence 
can  be  assisted  to  further  achieve- 
ment. Up  to  six  senior  fellowships  may 
be  awarded  in  any  one  year,  with  a 
maximum  of  two  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  six  1984-85  Connaught  senior 
fellows,  chosen  from  among  12  can- 
didates, are: 

Prof.  T.D.  Barnes,  Department  of 
Classics; 

Prof.  Samuel  Hollander,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics; 

Prof.  T.M.  Robinson,  Department  of 
Philosophy; 

Prof.  S.P.  Rosenbaum,  Department 


of  English; 

Prof.  S.P.  Sethi,  Faculty  of  Manage- 
ment Studies; 

Prof.  F.E.  Sparshott,  Department  of 
Philosophy. 

During  the  fellowship  year,  Pro- 
fessor Barnes  intends  to  do  a large- 
scale  study  of  Christianity  in  the  later 
Roman  Empire,  which  will  apply  the 
techniques  and  conclusions  of 
Constantine  and  Eusebius  to  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Constan- 
tine in  337  and  the  disappearance  of 
the  Western  Empire.  Professor 
Hollander  proposes  to  complete  the 
manuscripts  of  two  volumes,  tentative- 
ly entitled  The  Economics  of  J.S.  Mill 
and  A History  of  Classical  Economic 
Thought.  Professor  Robinson  intends 
to  prepare  a new  English-language 
edition  of  Plato’s  Timaeus.  Professor 
Rosenbaum  will  complete  the  first  of  a 
two-volume  literary  history  of  the 
Bloomsbury  Group.  Professor  Sethi 
proposes  to  fulfil  three  broad  objec- 
tives: (1)  to  develop  further  the  ex- 
isting theory  of  planning  and  forecast 
horizons  and  related  computational 
procedures,  (2)  to  apply  these  develop- 
ments along  with  existing  theory  to 
various  problems  arising  in  the  field  of 
management,  especially  operations 
management,  and  economics,  and  (3) 
to  study  the  relationship  between 
planning  horizon  procedures  based  on 
dynamic  programming  methods  and 
on  optimal  control  methods. 

The  fellowship  carries  with  it  a 
research  allowance  for  the  fellow  and  a 
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contribution  to  the  fellow’s  depart- 
ment equal  to  the  fellow’s  full  salary 
and  benefits  costs,  which  may  be  used 
for  a replacement  appointment. 

Special  Research  Program  Grants 

These  grants  were  designed  to  support 
the  research  of  individuals  or  groups 
of  scholars  at  the  University  who  have 
a record  of  outstanding  achievement 
and  a continuing  potential  for  impor- 
tant research  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce results  of  major  significance 
within  a period  of  up  to  five  years.  The 
grants  are  intended  to  bring  about  a 
concentration  of  support  in  areas  of 
research  at  U of  T that  are  especially 
outstanding,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
the  University  will  be  able  to  respond 
significantly  to  the  needs  of  some  of  its 
most  eminent  scholars  in  a period  of 
restricted  funding  from  government. 

Six  grants  have  recently  been 
awarded: 

Prof.  John  Bossons,  Department  of 
Economics  and  Institute  for  Policy 
Analysis; 

Prof.  G.A.  Ozin,  Department  of 
Chemistry; 

Prof.  J.R.S.  Prichard,  Faculty  of 
Law; 

Prof.  J.C.  Ritchie,  Department  of 
Botany  and  Division  of  Life  Sciences, 
Scarborough  College; 

Prof.  Edward  Shorter,  Department 
of  History; 

Prof.  M.A.  Winnik,  Department  of 
Chemistry. 

The  funding  level  for  each  grant  is  sub- 
ject to  negotiation,  so  that  the  figures 
noted  below  are  approximate  only. 

• Prof.  Bossons,  “Disaggregated 
Macroeconometric  Models  for  Public 
Policy  Analysis”,  up  to  $180,000  over 
three  years,  to  extend  the  current 
modelling  capability  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Analysis  by  developing 
disaggregated  models  of  the  Canadian 
economy. 

• Prof.  Ozin,  “Fourier  Transform  Far 
Infrared  and  Laser  Raman  Studies  of 
Supported  Metal  Clusters  and  Metal 
Support  Effects”,  up  to  $257,932  over 
three  years,  to  study  the  extent  to 
which  the  electronic  and  structural 
properties  of  a metal  cluster  are 
modified  by  attaching  the  cluster  to  a 


support  and  to  develop  reliable 
methods  for  identifying  and  under- 
standing the  forces  at  work  when  a 
metal  cluster  is  immobilized  on  a range 
of  substrates. 

• Prof.  Prichard,  “Legal  Theory  and 
Public  Policy”,  up  to  $781,500  over 
five  years,  to  promote  research  into 
legal  theory  and,  in  particular,  fun- 
damental research  into  the  values, 
operations  and  effects  of  law.  One  em- 
phasis of  the  proposed  work  is  the 
building  of  research  and  analytical 
linkages  between  law  and  its  major 
cognate  disciplines,  including  eco- 
nomics, political  science,  philosophy, 
history  and  sociology. 

• Prof.  Ritchie,  “The  Vegetation 
History  of  Canada  and  Its  Relation  to 
Late-Quaternary  Environmental 
Changes”,  up  to  $321,127  over  five 
years,  to  assemble  a single  pollen  data 
base  for  all  of  Canada,  covering  the 
period  from  the  latest  glacial  cycle  to 
the  present,  a span  of  approximately 
18,000  years,  and  to  synthesize  these 
into  an  integrated  and  balanced 
descriptive  account  of  the  post-glacial 
vegetation  history  of  Canada. 

• Prof.  Shorter,  “A  Social  History  of 
Hysteria  1850-1930”,  up  to  $33,516 
over  three  years,  to  study  changes  in 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
“hysteria”  in  central  Europe  and  Bri- 
tain from  about  1850  to  1930,  and  to 
chronicle  changing  medical  theories  of 
hysteria  and  provide  a social  profile  of 
the  hysterical  patient,  in  order  to 
associate  the  “evolution”  of  the 
disease  with  factors  which  might  af- 
fect mental  disease,  such  as  changes  in 
society  and  family  life. 

• Prof.  Winnik,  “Luminescence.  Con- 
temporary Issues  in  Polymer  Physics. 
New  Methods  for  the  Study  of  High 
Technology  Polymers”,  up  to  $344,939 
over  five  years,  to  generate  precise 
quantitative  data  directed  toward 
testing  recent  theories  in  polymer 
physics  and  to  explore  the  range  of  in- 
formation about  the  morphology  and 
dynamics  of  single  and  multicompo- 
nent polymer  systems  which  have  ' 
become  available  by  the  use  of  these 
techniques,  as  relating  to  high 
technology  applications. 


New  printing  service  at  UTCS 


The  University  of  Toronto  Computing 
Services  (UTCS)  will  be  offering  a new 
laser  printing  service  beginning  in 
September.  The  Xerox  8700  Laser 
Printer  is  a new,  high  speed,  low  cost 
printer  that  will  be  a replacement  for 
conventional  printers  at  UTCS  and 
also  an  extension  of  UTCS  printing 
capabilities. 

The  8700  laser  printer  produces  high 
quality  images  of  near  letter  quality. 
Final  copies  of  theses,  reports, 
manuscripts,  or  course  notes  are 
ideally  printed  on  the  8700  because  of 


Faculty,  Staff  and  Students 

XEROX  SPECIAL 

34  Per  Copy 

on  any  order  above  $25. 00 
Offer  Includes  Free  Cerlox  Binding 
and  Collating  for  a limited  time  only. 
Other  Services  Include:  Offset  Printing, 
Xerox  Color  Copies,  Xerox  2080  for 
Engineering  and  Industrial  Drawings 

Hydery  Printing 

2221  Yonge  Street 
(at  Yonge/Eglinton  Subway) 
Phone  - 488-5622 


both  the  quality  of  printing  and  con- 
venience of  the  collated  output. 

Exams,  course  assignments,  or  letters 
for  mass  mailing  are  other  examples  of 
documents  that  could  be  printed  on  the 
8700.  Printing  will  be  less  expensive, 
while  offering  a greater  variety  of  out- 
put styles,  types  and  fonts.  The  8700  is 
also  able  to  do  forms-flashing  (printing 
user-designed  forms),  eliminating  the 
need  for  pre-printed  forms.  The  feasi- 
bility of  printing  graphics  and  graphics 
merged  with  text  is  being  investig- 
ated. 

Seminars  on  the  use  of  the  8700  will 
be  held  late  in  August.  Telephone  Pat 
Hood  at  978-4548  for  details. 


OCUFA  executive 
director 

Howard  Epstein  becomes  executive 
director  of  the  Ontario  Confederation 
of  University  Faculty  Associations 
(OCUFA)  Sept.  1.  He  succeeds  Patrick 
Wesley,  who  has  been  appointed  dean 
of  Algoma  University  College  in  Sault 
Ste  Marie. 
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University  group  helps  deaf  break  sound  barrier 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

After  52  years  of  living  in  a silent 
world,  Louis  Mueller  can  hear  his 
wife  Ann’s  voice. 

Left  completely  deaf  by  viral  men- 
ingitis at  the  age  of  eight,  the  60-year- 
old  Burlington  machine  operator  is  the 
second  person  in  Canada  to  receive  a 
successful  multi-electrode  cochlear  im- 
plant. A Quebec  group  installed  the 
first  one  earlier  this  year. 

Cochlear  implants  are  on  the  leading 
edge  of  international  hearing  research. 
One  of  Canada’s  principal  research 
projects  is  being  conducted  by  a team 
coordinated  by  Professor  Robert 
Harrison,  research  scientist  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  pro- 
fessor in  U of  T’s  Department  of 
Otolaryngology. 

The  device  consists  of  a small 
microphone  worn  over  the  ear,  a 


pocket-sized  sound  processor,  and  ap- 
paratus for  transmitting  signals  to  22 
electrodes  implanted  inside  the  snail- 
shaped cochlea  of  the  inner  ear. 

Signals  from  the  electrodes  then  travel 
along  nerve  fibres  to  the  brain,  fooling 
the  brain  into  “hearing”  sound. 

People  with  normal  hearing  have 
sensory  hair  cells  in  the  cochlea  that 
are  stimulated  by  sound  vibrations  and 
convert  them  into  electrical  impulses 
then  sent  to  the  brain  via  the  acoustic 
nerve,  giving  rise  to  a sensation  of 
hearing.  Hearing  loss  can  be  caused  by 
injury  or  infection,  as  in  Mueller’s 
case,  that  destroys  the  sensory  hair 
cells. 

Even  though  these  cells  may  be 
gone,  a portion  of  the  fibres  that  make 
up  the  acoustic  nerve  from  the  cochlea 
to  the  brain  may  remain.  The  cochlear 
implant  operates  by  stimulating  these 


FINE-TUNING  TFIE  "BIONIC  EAR":  Professor  Sharon  Abel,  Department  of  Otolaryngology, 
tests  loudness  and  pitch  heard  by  Louis  Mueller  while  Sou-Mee  Tse,  a postdoctoral  fellow 
working  with  Abel,  adjusts  the  external  portion  of  the  cochlear  implant  device. 


Fewer  arts  and  science  positions 
for  summer  school  students 


Late  openings  for  first  year  arts  and 
science  applicants,  while  not  as 
“dramatically”  reduced  as  recent 
newspaper  reports  have  implied,  are 
“a  bit  tighter”  this  year,  says  Wim 
Kent,  director  of  admissions.  This  is 
not  good  news  for  the  hundreds  of 
Ontario  students  attending  summer 
school  in  an  effort  to  boost  their  grade 
13  marks  above  U of  T’s  gradually 
rising  cut-off  level. 

“But  we’re  still  going  to  be  in  a posi- 
tion, I think,  to  take  a look  at  some  of 
the  good  summer  school  graduates,” 
Kent  says.  These  students  will  “in  all 
likelihood”  be  offered  positions  at  the 
suburban  campuses  only. 

The  minimum  grade  13  average 
needed  this  year  by  an  applicant 
seeking  admission  to  the  St.  George 
campus  is  76  percent,  up  one  point 
from  last  year.  High  school  graduates 
need  70  to  73  percent  to  be  considered 
for  either  Erindale  or  Scarborough 
College. 

However,  the  main  obstacle  to  late 
admission  is  not  so  much  the  high  stan- 
dard as  the  fact  that  the  available  posi- 
tions are  filled  more  quickly  than  they 
once  were.  “It  has  become  more  dif- 
ficult in  the  past  two  years  to  be 
guaranteed  a full-time  place  after  the 
completion  of  summer  school,”  says 
Kent. 


An  alternative  for  summer  school 
graduates,  he  stresses,  is  to  enter 
U of  T as  a part-time  student.  “If  a 
student  has  a certain  minimum 
average  based  on  the  total  prerequis- 
ites required,  then  we’re  prepared  to 
offer  that  student  a part-time  place  in 
arts  and  science.  At  least  this  gives 
him  or  her  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete first  year  by  the  following 
September.” 

A continuing  source  of  concern  for 
the  admissions  office,  says  Kent,  is  the 
reliability  of  the  grade  13  average  as  a 
signifier  of  ability. 

“We  have  tried  to  encourage  secon- 
dary schools  this  year  to  make 
available  to  us  any  non-academic  infor- 
mation that  they  feel  is  of  importance. 
In  some  cases,  this  may  concern  cir- 
cumstances that  have  affected  the  stu- 
dent’s performance,  or  special  extra- 
curricular activities.  We  have  looked 
carefully  at  those  factors  and  have,  in 
fact,  made  a number  of  decisions  we 
would  not  otherwise  have  made.” 

However,  Kent  adds:  “Clearly,  we 
would  be  helped  immeasurably  if  we 
had  either  a provincial  standard 
against  which  we  could  judge  students, 
or  our  own  achievement  tests.  The 
University,  of  course,  is  promoting  the 
first,  and  we  are  actively  looking  at 
the  second.” 


remaining  nerve  fibres. 

At  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 

Dr.  Katsuhiro  Hirakawa,  a visiting 
scientist  from  Japan,  is  working  with 
Richard  Mount,  microscopist,  to  test 
the  possible  tissue-damaging  effects  of 
implanted  electrodes  and  electrical 
currents  passing  through  the  elec- 
trodes. Questions  about  how  sound, 
particularly  speech,  can  be  most 
usefully  transformed  into  electrical  im- 
pulses for  stimulating  the  cochlea  are 
being  tackled  by  Professor  Hans 
Kunov  of  the  Institute  of  Biomedical 
Engineering  and  Professor  Sharon 
Abel  of  the  Department  of  Otolaryn- 
gology and  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  in 
collaboration  with  Professors  Frangois 
Duval  of  the  University  of  Sherbrooke 
and  Bob  Morris  of  Carleton  Univer- 
sity. Another  group  at  Carleton, 
headed  by  Professor  Patrick  Van  der 
Puije,  is  developing  a new  type  of 
cochlear  electrode. 

Mueller’s  implant  was  done  this 
spring  at  Sunnybrook  Medical  Centre 
by  surgeon  Dr.  Julian  Nedzelski  whom 
Harrison  describes  as  “the  interface 
between  patients  and  the  new 
technology”.  Earlier  surgery  had  in- 
stalled a temporary  single-wire  elec- 
trode in  the  middle  ear  to  determine 
that  Mueller’s  acoustic  nerve  was 
functioning. 

“We  chose  Louis  to  receive  the  im- 
plant because  he  is  well  motivated, 
realistic  and  had  previous  speech  and 
hearing,  which  means  he  can  give  us 
feedback  about  the  quality  of  sound  he 
hears  with  the  implant,”  Harrison 
said.  A person  who  had  never  heard 
sound  would  have  no  reference  point. 

Realism  is  needed  because  the 
cochlear  implant  does  not  work 
miracles.  “Subjects  with  implants  do 
not  hear  speech  as  a normal  subject 
would,”  Harrison  continued.  “They 
hear  unusual  sounds  which  relate  to 
speech  and  a learning  process  is 
involved  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
these  new  auditory  sensations.” 

Part  of  the  reason  a person  with  the 
implant  hears  a limited  range  of  sound 
is  that  the  implant  can  provide 
stimulus  to  the  cochlea  of  only  22  fre- 
quencies, one  per  electrode.  In 
Mueller’s  case,  this  small  number  is 
further  reduced  to  eight,  since  the  re- 
mainder were  damaged  during 
surgical  insertion.  The  normal  cochlea 
contains  about  50,000  sensory  hair 
cells  which  permit  hearing  across  a 
wide  spectrum  of  frequencies;  while  a 
person  with  normal  hearing  would  ex- 
perience the  world  as  a symphony,  one 
with  the  implant  might  hear  it  as  a 
doorbell. 

Mueller,  whose  first  language  is  Ger- 
man, learned  to  speak  English  by  lip 
reading  after  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  from  his  native 
Switzerland  at  the  age  of  32.  For  the 
first  time  in  50  years,  he  can  hear  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice. 

“Now  I don’t  talk  too  loud  — that’s  a 
common  problem  with  deaf  people,” 
he  says,  switching  off  the  sound  pro- 
cessor and  raising  the  volume  of  his 
voice.  “I’m  talking  louder  now  because 
I can’t  hear  my  voice.” 

Mueller  often  speaks  to  groups  on 
behalf  of  the  deaf  with  his  wife  Ann  in 
the  audience  sitting  in  his  line  of  sight. 
“Before  the  implant,  I would  pull  at 
my  earring  if  he  was  speaking  too 
loud,”  she  says.  “If  he  was  really  loud, 
I’d  take  it  off.” 

Social  conversation  has  also  become 
easier.  “The  other  night,  we  were 
having  dinner  at  a restaurant  with 
friends,”  he  said.  “Before  I could  only 
tell  who  was  speaking  by  lip  reading, 
so  I’d  have  to  look  around  the  group  to 
be  sure  no  one  was  talking  before  I 


spoke.  But  you  can’t  look  at  everyone 
at  once,  so  sometimes  I would  inter- 
rupt without  knowing  it.  It  was  embar- 
rassing. Now  I can  hear  a sound  that 
tells  me  someone’s  talking,  and  I can 
wait  until  the  coast  is  clear  before 
opening  my  mouth.” 

The  mood  was  positive  during  a re- 
cent check-up  as  researchers  discuss 
with  Mueller  how  he  is  doing:  Can  he 
detect  pitch  differences?  How  is  the 
loudness  control  working?  What  do 
noises  sound  like?  Today  a video  unit 
from  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  will  film 
Mueller  speaking.  The  group  will  com- 
pare these  tapes  with  ones  to  be  taken 
in  six  months  to  see  how  his  lip  and 
muscle  movements  may  change 
because  of  hearing. 

The  group  is  motivated  by  a healthy 
competitive  spirit.  “We  want  to 
develop  an  all-Canadian  system,”  said 
Harrison.  The  Toronto  group  has 
chosen  one  made  in  Australia,  costing 
$10,000.  The  3M  Corporation  in  the 
United  States  also  manufactures  a 
system.  International  finance  enters 
the  picture  as  well  as  pride  in  research: 
the  race  is  on  to  carve  out  a share  of  a 
potential  multi-million-dollar  market. 
Harrison  is  optimistic  that  the  Cana- 
dian team  will  develop  an  effective, 
affordable  device. 

The  current  research  is  being  funded 
by  the  Medical  Research  Council  and 
research  foundations,  but  when  this 
money  runs  out,  public  health  officials 
will  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
paying  for  cochlear  implant  devices 
and  deciding  who  will  get  them. 
Canadian-made  equipment  would 
lower  costs  considerably. 

The  university  group  plans  up  to  five 
more  cochlear  implants  and  will  ex- 
pand the  project  with  the  opening  of  a 
new  laboratory  at  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital  where  implant  patients  can 
be  tested. 

When  asked  if  he  feels  like  a pioneer, 
Louis  Mueller  answers,  “Yes  — I’m 
flying  the  Kitty  Hawk  — not  so  much 
for  myself  as  for  other  deaf  people  who 
will  be  helped.  Some  day  this  pro- 
cessor will  be  in  a museum  and 
cochlear  implants  will  be  at  the  Con- 
corde stage.” 

Perhaps  in  future,  researchers  and 
the  deaf  with  restored  hearing  will 
refer  to  the  project  as  The  Spirit  of  St. 
Louis. 
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Facsimile  edition  of  ‘first  multi-media  book’  to  be  published  at  U of  T 


by  Judith  Knelman 

A nine-volume  facsimile  edition  of 
Lawrence  Sterne’s  Tristram  Shandy 
that  is  expected  to  pay  for  itself  in  the 
18th-century  manner,  through  sub- 
scribers, is  being  prepared  at  U of  T. 

“We  think  it  is  of  such  interest  that 
it  will  be  a major  scholarly  publishing 
effort  in  Canada  that  will  not  require 
the  assistance  of  the  Canada  Council,” 
says  Diana  Patterson,  a graduate  stu- 
dent serving  as  the  project  manager. 
Director  of  the  project  is  Professor 
Patricia  Bruckmann,  who  teaches 
English  at  Trinity  College. 

Bruckmann  has  been  sold  on  the 
usefulness  of  a nine-volume  edition 
like  the  original  ever  since  her  paper- 
back edition  fell  apart  several  years 
ago  and  Marshall  McLuhan  suggested 
to  her  that  she  have  it  rebound  the 
way  it  was  first  published.  She  now 
teaches  Tristram  from  her  rebound 
paperback  and  makes  a point  of  taking 
her  classes  to  look  at  the  nearly  com- 
plete first  edition  (which  appeared 
between  1759  and  1767)  in  the  Thomas 
Fisher  Rare  Book  Library. 

The  book,  a take-off  on  the  Euro- 
pean picaresque  novel,  is  full  of  jokes 
and  digressions.  “It  was  the  first 
multi-media  book,”  says  Patterson. 

“In  a book  filled  with  special  effects, 
the  medium  is  much  of  the  message.” 
The  volumes,  she  says,  are  tiny  — 
about  four  by  six  inches  and  with  no 
more  than  250  pages  in  each. 

The  first  edition  comments  on 
missing  pages,  crossed-out  words  and 
missing  chapters,  refers  to  its  pages 
and  illustrations,  and  notes  that 
volumes  are  ending  and  readers  will 
have  to  wait  a year  for  the  next  one. 
Subsequent  editions  carry  these  com- 
ments but  have  to  explain  them  by 
means  of  copious  footnotes. 

A complete  first  edition  in 


reasonably  good  condition  would  cost 
about  $5,000,  so  few  libraries  own  one. 
The  facsimile  will  cost  subscribers 
$800.  Unlike  modern  critical  editions, 
it  will  reproduce  not  only  the  type  and 
the  spellings  but  all  the  errors  of  the 
first  edition  without  editorial  com- 
ment. Like  the  original,  it  will  have 
handmade,  marble  leaves,  paper- 
covered  board  bindings,  acid-free 
paper  with  a water  mark  and  counter- 
mark  of  the  original  and  a specially 
made  box  to  hold  the  set. 

Unlike  the  original,  it  will  have  a 
tenth,  matching  volume  containing  the 
list  of  subscribers  and  a description  of 
the  production.  (An  18th-century  list 
of  subscribers  would  have  appeared  in 
either  the  first  or  last  volume.)  Volume 
10  will  contain  a dedication  to 
McLuhan. 

The  group’s  goal  is  to  print  1,500 
sets  and  sell  500  to  subscribers,  who 
are  expected  to  pay  before  printing 
begins  and  would  therefore  get  a dis- 
count. Grants  or  loans  will  be  sought 
for  the  $350,000  project  only  if  the 
subscription  goal  is  not  met  by  next 
spring.  If  fewer  than  200  subscribers 
are  recruited,  the  total  number  of  sets 
will  be  reduced,  and  if  fewer  than  50 
orders  are  placed,  the  project  will  be 
abandoned. 

Patterson  has  compiled  a list  of 
materials  and  services  to  produce  the 
book  using  Canadian  artists,  crafts- 
men and  publishers  as  much  as  poss- 
ible. The  Coach  House  Press,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  asked  to  create  a com- 
puterized 18th-century  typeface  that 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  group  to 
produce  a concordance  to  the  first  edi- 
tion. Richard  Wolfe,  curator  of  the 
medical  library  at  Harvard,  whose 
hobby  is  making  marbled  paper,  has 
been  commissioned  to  make  3,000 
marbled  pages  using  the  colours  and 


techniques  of  the  original. 

Already  a prospectus  done  in  the 
18th-century  manner  has  been  pro- 
duced. It  will  be  distributed  in  Canada, 
the  US,  the  UK,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Professor  Douglas  Chambers 
of  Trinity  College  volunteered  to  hand 
it  out  at  the  Johnson  Society  meeting 
in  Oxford  this  summer  in  honour  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  man  who 
said:  “Nothing  odd  will  last.  Tristram 


Summer  doesn’t  slow  the  creative 
juices  of  scholars;  it  merely  funnels 
them  into  the  naming  of  intramural 
softball  teams.  In  a recent  week  of 
front  and  back  campus  action,  the 
Historyonics  (History)  met  the  Short 
Exact  Sequences  (SGS  Math),  the 
Bawdy  Functions  (Phys.  Ed/ 
Medicine)  grappled  with  the  Blue 
Genes  (Medicine/Genetics)  while 
Johnny  Skidder  and  his  Trailing 
Shark  Fins  (Forestry)  got  their  teeth 
into  Health  Hazard  (Community 
Health).  And  in  what  was  clearly  an 
affaire  d’honneur,  the  Timocrats 
(even  the  athletics  department 
doesn’t  know)  squared  off  against 
the  Chemikazes  (SGS  Chemistry). 

Most  of  the  names,  needless  to 
say,  pun  with  varying  degrees  of 
subtlety  on  the  disciplines  and 
inclinations  of  the  team  members. 
The  Thoracic  Ducks  hail  from  the 
Department  of  Anatomy;  the  Line 
Drivers  are  electrical  engineers;  the 
Arch-Raiders  are  from  archaeology. 
(One  presumes  they  pondered  long 
before  discarding  the  obvious  choice 
— the  Dugouts.) 

What  is  most  exciting  about 
summer  ball  is  its  potential  to  settle 
age-old  intellectual  scores  with  a 
single  swing  of  the  bat.  Will 
Leviathan  (Poli  Sci)  finally  succumb 
to  the  Wrath  of  God  (Toronto  School 
of  Theology)?  Can  the  New  Left 
Fielders  (Social  Work)  at  long  last 
bury  the  Invisible  Hands 
(Economics)?  Will  the  Vital 
Nutrients  (Nutrition)  hold  the  fort 
against  the  Biohazards  (Bio- 
chemistry)? Will  the  Biohazards  win 
the  battle  of  blight  against  Toxic 
Waste  (Chemistry)? 

* 

Denton  Fox,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  English,  found  the 
following  appropriate  proverb,  com- 
plete with  italics  in  the  right  places, 
to  post  on  his  door.  It’s  from  a poem' 
by  John  Heywood,  who  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century. 

I am  sorry  (quoth  I)  of  your  poverty, 
And  more  sorry  that  I cannot 

succour  ye; 

If  ye  stir  your  need  mine  alms  to 

stir, 

Then  of  truth  ye  beg  at  a wrong 

man’s  dur. 

There  is  nothing  more  vain,  as 

yourself  tell  can, 

Than  to  beg  a breech  of  a bare-arsed 

man. 

* 

In  a Convocation  speech  at  Carleton, 
President  W.E.  Beckel  defended 
Ontario  universities  from  what  he 
called  “the  charges  of  the  Light 
brigade”.  He  was  referring  to  recent 
comments  by  senior  industrialists, 
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Shandy  has  not  lasted.” 

Says  Patterson:  “We  hope  that  the 
Johnsonians  are  not  such  very  strict 
followers  of  Johnson’s  taste.”  She  is 
also  hoping  that  charitable  organiza- 
tions will  assist  libraries  who  would 
like  a copy  but  cannot  afford  one  so 
that  more  students  of  18th-century 
literature  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  Tristram  Shandy  and 
of  publishing  generally  in  that  period. 


notably  Walter  Light,  chairman  of 
Northern  Telecom,  about  mediocrity 
and  poor  management  in  the  univer- 
sities ( Bulletin , July  23). 

Though  there  was  no  cannon-fire 
at  the  Convocation,  This  Week,  the 
Carleton  newspaper,  reports  a few 
interruptions  including  a private 
show  of  support  for  one  graduate  in- 
volving loud  recorded  applause  and 
ticker-tape. 

* 

Roger  Guindon  has  retired  after  20 
years  as  rector  of  the  University  of 
Ottawa.  His  successor  is  Antoine 
D’lorio,  vice-rector  since  1976. 
Guindon,  who  took  a total  of  two  sick 
leave  days  in  his  years  as  rector,  told 
the  university  newspaper,  The 
Gazette,  he  has  the  health  of  a horse. 
“I  asked  a doctor  if  he  would  ex- 
amine me  and  he  said,  ‘I’m  not  going 
to  look  at  you  until  you  stop  smok- 
ing.’ And  he  hasn’t  examined  me 
yet.” 

* 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Hamilton 
Spectator,  McMaster  University 
created  a general-interest  Canadian 
history  course  for  a 10-part  series 
run  in  the  newspaper  this  spring. 

The  course,  which  began  with  a 
reading  list  and  ended  with  a test, 
produced  a certificate  from  the 
Spectator  for  the  200  readers  who 
passed.  It  was  the  largest  response 
in  reader  participation  that  the  Spec- 
tator has  ever  had.  This  fall,  a course 
in  economics  is  to  be  offered  in  the 
same  way. 

* 

The  separation  of  the  Siamese  twins 
Lin  and  Win  Htut  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children  was  financed 
partly  through  the  efforts  of 
U of  T’s  Office  of  International  Co- 
operation. Peggy  Falkenheim,  the 
coordinator  there,  was  approached 
for  help  in  writing  an  application  for 
funding  from  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency  by 
Dr.  A.W.  Conn,  former  chief  of 
anaesthesiology  and  former  director 
of  the  intensive  care  unit  at  the 
hospital.  Dr.  Conn  had  decided  to  try 
to  arrange  the  operation  after  a visit 
to  Burma,  where  a former  student 
was  head  of  anaesthesia  at  the 
Children’s  Hospital  in  Rangoon. 

The  application  was  for  a grant  of 
$75,000  to  cover  hospital  expenses 
of  about  $500  a day  for  each  child 
during  a stay  of  about  three  months. 
As  requested,  CIDA  made  the  dona- 
tion to  the  hospital’s  Herbie  Fund, 
which  pays  for  operations  that  are 
not  available  to  children  in  their  own 
countries. 
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Deep  sea  smokers  exhale  rich  ores 

Getting  to  an  underwater  gold  mine  intrigues  U of  T geologist 


by  Janet  Dunbrack 

Two  thousand  metres  down,  100 
kilometres  west  of  Vancouver 
Island,  a “black  smoker”  shoots  out  a 
dark  plume  of  metal  sulphides  into  the 
cold,  two-degree  C water.  Up  and  down 
this  area,  the  Southern  Explorer 
Ridge,  smokers  are  popping.  It’s  a hot 
spot  — a ridge  where  molten  lava  oozes 
out,  creating  new  sea  floor.  Cold  water 
works  its  way  into  the  cracks  in  the 
sea  floor  near  the  ridge,  gets  heated  by 
the  hot  lava  and  picks  up  a load  of 
dissolved  metals,  usually  sulphides. 
When  pressure  forces  the  hot  water 
out  of  the  fissures  in  the  rock,  cold 
overlying  water  reacts  with  hot,  and 
sulphides  rain  out  in  a black  smoker. 

The  sulphides  are  those  of  hydrogen 
(hydrogen  sulphide  is  the  familiar 
rotten-egg  gas)  and,  more  interesting 
to  geologists,  those  of  copper,  zinc, 
iron,  silver,  and  gold.  Some  sulphides 
are  dispersed  into  the  sea  water  but 
others  settle  around  the  smoker  site  to 
form  black  “chimneys”  rich  in  ore.  On 
these  chimneys  a community  of  organ- 
isms settles:  bacteria  that  metabolize 


hydrogen  sulphide,  normally  poisonous 
to  most  living  things;  tube  worms  up 
to  two  metres  long  that  eat  the 
bacteria;  and  an  assortment  of  snails 
and  crabs. 

Both  ore  deposits  and  worm  tubes 
are  important  to  Professor  Steven 
Scott  of  the  Department  of  Geology. 
The  undersea  deposits  may  be  nurseries 
for  copper  and  gold  mines  on  land 
millions  of  years  in  the  future,  or  they 
may  be  directly  harvested  as  soon  as 
deep-sea  mining  techniques  can  be 
developed.  The  worm  tubes  are  good 
indicators  of  hot,  sulphide-rich  water. 

In  June,  Scott  and  other  scientists 
discovered  hot  vents  along  the 
Southern  Explorer  Ridge  west  of  Van- 
couver Island  while  on  an  exploratory 
cruise  aboard  the  federal  research 
vessel  CSS  Parizeau. 

“Finding  these  vents  in  Canadian 
waters  is  exciting,”  says  Scott, 
“because  previous  work  in  the  area 
found  vents  along  a ridge  in  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  a border  area  claimed 
by  both  Canada  and  the  US.”  With  the 
discovery  of  Southern  Explorer  this 


spring,  Canada  has  undisputed  title  to 
what  may  be  a potential  goldmine. 

In  his  laboratory  in  the  Mining 
Building,  Scott  unwraps  what  looks, 
under  cloth,  like  a long,  tall  vase. 
Exposed,  it  is  a slice  of  sulphide 
chimney  from  the  Juan  de  Fuca  ridge. 
It  is  black,  polished  along  the  cut  sur- 
faces and  pocketed  with  nests  of  white 
and  ochre  crystals.  The  outer  surface 
that  was  exposed  to  sea  water  is 
crusted  with  hollow  worm  tubes 
clustered  like  bunches  of  inch-long 
drinking  straws.  A faint  odour  of  rot- 
ten eggs  rises  from  the  chimney.  From 
another  lab,  Scott  retrieves  a chunk  of 
30-million-year-old  iron  ore  mined  in 
Cyprus.  On  its  surface  are  unmistakable 
clusters  of  worm  tubes,  solidified  and 
glittering  with  metal  crystals. 

“This  is  what’s  so  exciting  about  the 
vents  and  chimneys,”  Scott  says. 
“We’re  more  and  more  convinced  that 
most  land  ore  deposits  were  originally 
laid  down  around  spreading  ridges  and 
vents  such  as  we’re  seeing  at  Southern 
Explorer.” 

While  Scott  and  his  co-workers, 
Mark  Hennington,  Jan  Peter,  and  Tim 
McConachy,  all  graduate  students  at 
U of  T,  and  Richard  Chase  of  UBC, 
are  fascinated  by  the  geological  pro- 
cess going  on  around  vents,  they  have 
their  eyes  on  the  economic  and  political 
implications  of  the  discovery. 

“Sure,  it’s  prohibitively  expensive 
now  to  mine  these  underwater  depos- 
its,” says  Scott.  “But  when  they  occur 
in  high  enough  concentrations,  as  do 
the  copper  deposits  off  the  Galapagos 
Islands  — and  as  those  at  Southern 
Explorer  well  may  — then  it  gets 
attractive  to  think  about.  The  big  ex- 
pense of  mining  on  land  is  putting 
down  a shaft  — for  the  ocean  we  may 
develop  portable  shafts  which  can  be 
used  again  and  again,  thus  lowering 
the  unit  cost  of  harvesting  a site.” 


Steven  Scott  (above)  examines  a piece  of 
sulphide  chimney  recovered  by  the  research 
submarine  Pisces  IV  from  the  ocean  floor  on 
the  Juan  de  Fuca  Ridge  southwest  of 
Vancouver  Island.  Such  metal-rich  samples 
from  the  deep  sea  may  be  pieces  of  future 
precious  ore  mines.  At  right,  a large  spider 
crab  investigates  a ‘‘pillow''  of  fresh  sea  floor 
on  the  Southern  Explorer  Ridge,  1 ,800 
metres  deep  off  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island. 


Universities’  week  planned  for  ’85 


National  Universities  Week  has  been 
scheduled  for  the  week  of  Oct.  1 5, 
1985  by  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sities & Colleges  of  Canada  (AUCC). 
After  a successful  first  run  in  October 
of  1983,  organizers  at  AUCC  are  look- 
ing forward  to  an  expanded  program 
next  year.  The  campaign  is  to  be  held 
at  two-year  intervals. 

“This  time  we’ll  be  aiming  for  more 
national  media  attention,”  says 


Rosemary  Cavan,  director  of  com- 
munications for  AUCC.  “In  1983  we 
were  very  successful  on  a local  level.” 
National  Universities  Week  rep- 
resents a concentrated  effort  to  raise 
the  profile  of  the  university  in  Canada. 
Most  institutions,  like  U of  T,  will 
organize  open  houses,  special  lectures, 
tours,  sporting  events  and  exhibitions 
to  get  their  point  across  to  the 
community. 


Will  Sayers,  a member  of  AUCC’s 
Task  Force  on  Public  Relations  and 
director  of  communications  for  the 
Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  ex- 
pects that  a committee  responsible  for 
National  Universities  Week  1985  will 
be  struck  next  month.  The  committee 
will  consist  of  four  university 
presidents  and  four  public  relations 
professionals. 


Scott  and  his  colleagues  are  not  the 
only  ones  thinking  along  these  lines: 
this  year  Noranda  Mines  and  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  Company  of  Canada 
joined  two  international  consortia  to 
conduct  seabed  mining  tests.  The 
development  of  marine  mining  depends 
not  only  on  developing  the  techniques 
for  extraction,  but  also  on  resolving  in- 
ternational political  issues.  Canada  is 
one  of  130  signatories  to  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty;  the  United  States  is 
not.  A further  complication  is  the 
unsettled  border  between  the  two 
countries  affecting  the  northern  BC 
coast  near  Alaska,  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  the  Beaufort  Sea,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Maine.  A ruling  on  the  Gulf  of* 
Maine  dispute  is  expected  by  this  fall 
from  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
in  The  Hague,  a decision  which  may 
bear  on  other  areas  in  question. 

“Canada  is  in  an  ideal  position  now 
to  capitalize  on  these  undersea 
deposits,”  says  Scott,  “because  we’re 
1 a world  leader  in  ore-deposit  geology, 
and  our  combination  of  geological  and 
oceanographic  expertise  is  unique.” 

This  month  Scott  returns  to  the 
Southern  Explorer  Ridge  in  the  Pisces 
IV,  a three-person  submersible,  for  a 
close-up  look  at  hot  areas  identified  by 
temperature  tests  in  June.  Under- 
water photographs  taken  at  the  same 
time  confirm  fresh  sea  floor  and  the 
presence  of  tube  worm  colonies  char- 
acteristic of  vents.  Luckily  for  the 
group,  the  Southern  Explorer  Ridge 
has  many  peaks  shallower  than  2,000 
metres,  the  depth  limit  of  Pisces  IV. 
Scott  and  company  will  dive  on  prom- 
ising targets  to  sample  water  temp- 
eratures, take  photographs  and  video 
pictures  of  the  sea  floor,  and  bring 
back  ore  samples. 

“I’d  love  to  jump  out  of  the  submers- 
ible with  my  geologist’s  hammer  and 
poke  around  taking  samples,”  says 
Scott,  “but  at  a pressure  of  200  at- 
mospheres, it’s  not  wise.” 

What  about  claustrophobia? 

“Never,”  he  says.  “I’ve  crawled  in 
so  many  small  spaces  in  mine  tunnels 
that  the  Pisces  doesn’t  bother  me  at 
all.  It’s  about  as  roomy  as  a space  cap- 
sule — I think  of  it  as  an  ‘inner’  space 
vehicle.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I feel 
worse  walking  in  the  tunnels  at  Roy 
Thomson  Hall.” 
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Visiting  professor,  German  studies 


New 

guidebook 

explores 

University 

College 


His  many  German  publications  in- 
clude a major  study  of  the  formation  of 
the  German  Democratic  Republic  and 
a book,  with  Kurt  Sontheimer,  which 
has  appeared  in  English  translation, 
The  Government  and  Politics  of  East 
Germany  (London  1975,  New  York 
1976). 


The  Banjo  and  Guitar  Club  of  1895-96 
(above)  and,  standing  in  UC’s  main  doorway 
(left),  are  Chancellor  Sir  William  Meredith,  Sir 
Robert  Falconer,  president  of  the  University 
from  1 907  to  1 932,  UC  and  University 
registrar  James  Brebner  and  the  chairman 
of  the  board  Sir  Edmund  Walker.  Photos 
from  UC  guidebook  courtesy  of  University 
College  Archives. 


In  honour  of  the  province  of  Ontario’s 
bicentennial,  the  President’s  Office 
and  University  College  have  issued  the 
booklet,  “The  Great  Good  Place  — 
Exploring  University  College.’’  The 
title,  from  a Henry  James  short  story, 
was  used  by  Claude  Bissell,  U of  T 
president  from  1958  to  1971,  in  his 
memoirs  to  sum  up  his  feelings  about 
the  University  and  his  days  at  UC. 

The  32-page  booklet  begins  with  a 
history  of  the  college  since  its  creation 
in  1853,  including  accounts  of  the 
Great  Fire  of  1890  and  subsequent 
restoration.  Fond  mention  is  made  of 
Ivan  Reznikoff,  the  “college  ghost”, 
reputed  to  be  friendly  and  reported  to 
have  shared  the  odd  drink  in  student 
rooms  during  the  last  century. 

The  detailed  description  of  UC’s 
architecture  contained  in  the  booklet 
makes  it  suitable  for  self-guided 
walking  tours  of  the  college. 

The  booklet  is  available  for  $3  at  the 
University  Bookroom,  the  principal’s 
office  in  University  College  or  the 
Department  of  Alumni  Affairs  at  47 
Willcocks  St. 


In  recognition  of  her  lifelong  contribu- 
tion to  nursing,  retired  U of  T pro- 
fessor Florence  Emory,  95,  was  given 
the  Jeanne-Mance  Award  recently  by 
the  Canadian  Nurses  Association. 

Before  her  retirement  in  1954, 
Emory  was  professor  and  associate 
director  of  the  University’s  School  of 
Nursing,  (now  the  Faculty  of  Nursing) 
for  16  years.  From  1927  to  1930  she 
was  first  president  of  the  Registered 
Nurses  Association  of  Ontario  and 


from  1930  to  1934  was  president  of  the 
Canadian  Nurses  Association.  In  1953, 
she  was  awarded  the  Florence 
Nightingale  Medal  by  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross. 

Emory,  who  lives  in  Toronto,  re- 
ceived the  award  in  Quebec  City  where 
Helen  Glass,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Nurses  Association,  called  her  pioneer- 
ing work  “ . . . an  inspiration  to 
countless  numbers  of  nurses  over  the 
years.” 


Florence 

Canada’s 


Emory  receives 
top  nursing  award 


Professor  Wilhelm  Bleek,  a political 
scientist  specializing  in  the  govern- 
ment and  politics  of  West  and  East 
Germany,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
visiting  professorship  of  German  and 
European  studies  at  U of  T for 
1984-85.  A professor  at  Bochum  Uni- 
versity, Bleek  will  join  the  Centre  for 
International  Studies  and  be  a visiting 
fellow  of  Trinity  College.  He  will  teach 
in  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 

The  visiting  professorship  in  German 
and  European  studies  was  established 
in  1979  with  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany. 

Professor  Bleek  succeeds  Professor 
Michael  Sturmer,  a historian  from  the 
University  of  Erlangen-Nuremberg. 

Bleek,  43,  was  born  in  Bonn.  He 
studied  at  the  Free  University  of 
Berlin.  He  has  taught  at  Berlin  and  the 
University  of  Munich,  and  was  a 
visiting  fellow  at  the  Centre  for  Inter- 
national Studies  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 
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Books 


August 

Toronto  to  1918:  An  Illustrated 
History,  J.M.S.  Careless  (James 
Lorimer  & Co.,  National  Museum  of 
Man;  224  pages;  $26.95).  The  author 
traces  the  steps  in  Toronto’s  evolution: 
the  fur  trade  depot,  the  village  of  York 
founded  by  John  Graves  Simcoe  in 
1793,  the  port  and  commercial  town  of 
the  pre-confederation  era,  the  railway 
and  regional  hub  of  mid-century,  and 
the  industrializing  city  of  the  late 
1800s.  In  each  period,  Careless  weaves 
together  the  city’s  economic,  political 


and  social  history,  as  well  as  descrip- 
tions of  the  city’s  changing  population 
and  landscape.  The  text  is  illustrated 
with  10  maps  and  100  historical 
engravings  and  photographs. 

July 

An  Enduring  Heritage,  Black  Con- 
tributions to  Early  Ontario,  Roger  E. 
Riendeau  (Dundurn  Press  Ltd.;  50 
pages;  $2.95).  This  book  is  filled  with 
photographs,  both  historic  and  con- 
temporary, and  is  a lively  introduction 
to  the  story  of  blacks  in  early  Ontario 
— their  immigration  and  settlement 


From  Toronto  to  1918:  An  Illustrated  History , by  J.M.S.  Careless:  Above,  sketch  done  in  the 
late  1 700s  by  Elizabeth  Simcoe,  wife  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  of  the  Simcoes’  Don 
retreat.  Its  namesake,  son  Francis  Simcoe,  died  at  21  in  war  in  Spain.  (Metro  Toronto  Library 
Board).  Below,  crowds  gather  on  King  Street  on  Armistice  Day,  Nov.  11,  1918.  (Archives  of 
Ontario) 


In  Memoriam 


Professor  Emeritus  H.L. 
Welsh,  Department  of 
Physics,  July  23. 

Welsh  was  born  in  Aurora, 
Ont.  in  1910  and  entered  the 
University  of  Toronto  as  an 
undergraduate  student  of 
mathematics  and  physics  in 
1926.  He  obtained  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  1930, 
his  master’s  in  1931  and  his 
PhD  five  years  later.  He  was 
appointed  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  1942,  but  inter- 
rupted his  research  to  serve 
in  the  RCNVR  as  a lieutenant- 
commander  carrying  out 
operational  research  at  the 
naval  headquarters  in 
Ottawa. 

In  1945,  he  returned  to 
U of  T where  he  renewed 
research  in  the  fields  of 


molecular  spectroscopy  and 
physics  of  high  pressure 
gases  that  brought  him  inter- 
national recognition.  He  was 
appointed  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  physics  in  1948  and 
professor  in  1953  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment from  1962  to  1968.  He 
retired  in  1978. 

Welsh  pioneered  the  study 
of  high-resolution  Raman 
spectroscopy  and  of  low 
temperature  and  high 
pressure  spectroscopy.  He 
was  instrumental  in  develop- 
ing the  high-intensity,  low- 
pressure  mercury  arc  lamp 
that  became  known  as  the 
“Toronto  Lamp”,  and  the 
multi-mirror  Raman  tube. 

Welsh  was  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  the 


Royal  Society  of  London,  the 
American  Physical  Society 
and  the  Optical  Society  of 
America.  He  was  president 
of  the  Canadian  Association 
of  Physicists  in  1973-74.  He 
received  the  Centennial 
Medal  of  Canada  for  service 
to  the  nation  and  was  made 
an  Officer  of  the  Order  of 
Canada  in  1972. 

This  spring  he  received  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws 
degree  from  U of  T at  the 
start  of  the  annual  H.L. 
Welsh  Lectures  in  Physics. 
The  series  was  instituted  10 
years  ago  in  recognition  of 
his  contribution  to  Canadian 
physics  and  to  U of  T. 


from  the  Loyalist  period,  through  to 
the  “Underground  Railroad”  era,  to 
1900. 

From  Jesus  to  Paul:  Studies  in 
Honour  of  Francis  Wright  Beare, 

edited  by  Peter  Richardson  and  John 
C.  Hurd  (Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
Press;  263  pages;  $12.95).  This  book 
provides  a new  look  at  the  complexity 
of  the  question  of  Paul’s  dependence 
upon  and  continuity  with  Jesus.  It  is  a 
collection  of  essays,  based  on  recent 
research,  debating  the  relationship 
between  Jesus  and  Paul  and  the 
historical/  theological  connection  bet- 
ween them  and  their  teachings. 

Catching  up 
May 

Principles  of  Sedimentary  Basin 
Analysis,  Andrew  D.  Miall  (Springer- 
Verlag;  552  pages;  $39.00).  This  book 
is  a practical  guide  to  basin  analysis 
which  shows  how  modern  principles  of 
stratigraphy,  sedimentology  and  tec- 
tonics can  be  integrated  and  used  to 
analyse  the  geologic  evolution  of  an- 
cient sedimentary  basins.  The  author 
uses  a new  “genetic”  approach  to 
stratigraphy  — depositional  systems 
analysis  — based  on  modern  facies 
analysis  and  seismic  stratigraphy. 


Rebuilding  from  Within:  Remedies 
for  Canada’s  Ailing  Economy, 

Abraham  Rotstein  (James  Lorimer  & 
Co.,  Canadian  Institute  for  Economic 
Policy;  200  pages;  $8.95  paper,  $17.95 
cloth).  Rotstein  surveys  the  major 
issues  that  are  a part  of  Canada’s 
economic  dilemma:  the  effect  of  the 
monetarist  policies  of  recent  years;  the 
need  for  a new  approach  to  Canada-US 
relations;  the  threat  that  hard  times 
pose  to  the  welfare  state;  the  need  for 
an  industrial  strategy;  and  the  poten- 
tial of  the  “informal  economy”  for 
supplementing  the  main  engines  of 
growth. 


Everts 


Lectures 

Early  Syriac-Speaking 
Christianity:  Mesopotamia 
in  the  Early  Centuries  of 
the  Christian  Era. 

Wednesday,  September  5 
Prof.  R.  Murray,  University 
of  London.  3154  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  8 p.m. 
(Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies) 

F.E.  Beamish  Lectures: 
Frontiers  of  Research  in 
Analytical  Science. 

Prof.  Ingemar  Lundstrom, 
Linkoping  Institute  of 
Technology,  Sweden,  will 
give  inaugural  series  at 
Department  of  Chemistry. 
Chemical  Sensors  Based  on 
Catalytic  Metals  and 
Semiconductor  Structures. 
Monday,  September  10 
Surface  Analytical  Methods 
and  Interfacial  Protein 
Chemistry. 

Wednesday,  September  12 
158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  4 p.m. 


Conference 

Symposium  on  Syriac- 
Speaking  Christianity. 

Wednesday,  September  5 
“Contest  Poems”  in  Syriac 
Literature,  Prof.  R.  Murray, 
University  of  London. 
Archaeological  Insights  into 
the  Material  Culture  of 
Syriac-speaking  Christianity 
in  the  Late  Parthian  Period, 
E.J.  Keall,  Royal  Ontario 
Museum. 

Was  the  Gospel  of  Thomas 
Written  in  Syria?,  M.R. 
Desjardins,  Centre  for 
Religious  Studies. 

The  Old  Syriac  Versions  of 
the  New  Testament:  Their 
Nature  and  Significance, 
Prof.  J.H.  Corbett,  Division 
of  Humanities,  Scarborough 
College. 

Constantine  and  the 
Christians  of  Persia,  Prof. 
T.D.  Barnes,  Department  of 
Classics. 

225  Claude  T.  Bissell 
Building,  140  St. George  St., 
2 to  5.30  p.m. 

Information:  978-3057 
(Centre  for  Religious 
Studies) 


Concerts 

Concerts  in  the  Courtyard. 

Monday,  August  20 
Prior/McKenna  Duo. 

Monday,  August  27 
William  Beauvais  Trio. 
Berkeley  Castle,  2 Berkeley 
St.  12  noon. 

Information:  978-3771. 

(RCM,  Berkeley  Castle 
Investments  Ltd.,  Music  Per- 
formance Trust  Fund  and 
Syrograph  International 
Corp.) 


Exhibitions 

JustinaM.  Barnicke 
Gallery, 

Hart  House. 

September  if  to  October  U 
Hart  House  permanent  col- 
lection featuring  works  of 
Group  of  Seven. 

Gallery  hours:  Tuesday- 
Saturday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 


Robarts  Library. 

To  September  10 
“Collotype  Photography”. 
French  and  British  architec- 
ture and  street  scenes  at 
turn  of  century.  Main  display 
area. 

(Public  & Community  Rela- 
tions and  U of  T Library) 


Miscellany 

Auditions. 

Tuesday,  August  21  to 
Thursday,  August  23 
Auditions  for  drama  centre 
production  at  Glen  Morris 
Studio  Theatre  of  Harold 
Pinter's  Old  Times,  directed 
by  Meg  Westley,  opening 
Sept.  25. 

For  appointment,  call 
97 8-867 If. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Events  deadlines 

Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  45  Willcocks  St.,  by  the 
following  times: 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  September  10 
Monday,  August  27  at  4.30  p.m. 

Bulletin  Events  for  issue  of  September  24 
Monday,  September  10  at  5 p.m. 
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Dreaming  during  scientific  papers: 
effects  of  added  extrinsic  material 


by  Richard  F.  Harvey,  Melvin  B. 
Schullinger,  Alexis  Stassinopoulos, 
and  Erica  Winkle 

As  part  of  a continuing  investigation 
into  communicators’  attitudes  to 
teaching  audit,  one  of  us  (MBS)  has 
been  exploring  the  mechanisms  of 
retention  of  verbally  transmitted 
material  in  a conventional  stylized  lec- 
ture setting.  Preliminary  studies  sug- 
gested that  little  or  none  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  lectures  on  a course  given 
by  one  of  us  (MBS)  was  actually  re- 
tained for  more  than  0.3  kiloseconds, 
and  that  recall  was  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  prevalence  of  sleep  or 
dreaming  among  the  audience,  or 
both. 

We  have  therefore  carried  out  pilot 
studies  to  perfect  our  methodology, 
and  then  undertaken  the  present  in- 
vestigation to  assess  this  phenomenon 
more  fully. 

Pilot  studies 

To  determine  the  approximate 
prevalence  of  sleep  among  audiences 
at  scientific  meetings,  a series  of  pilot 
studies  was  carried  out  at  seven 
popular  conference  centres  (Florence, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Lausanne,  Denver, 
Tokyo,  Venice  and  Reading).  Travel 
and  subsistence  for  these  studies  were 
kindly  supported  by  grants 
HS426/A/21  (Social  Investigations 
Fund);  7954/80  (Medical  Meetings 
Research  Council);  and  many  solicited 
contributions  from  industry. 

With  infrared  viewers  when  the 
lights  were  dim,  the  audience  was 
scanned  surreptitiously  and  the 
prevalence  of  sleep  recorded.  For  this 
purpose  we  designed  a stupor  index 
based  on  the  scoring  system  shown  in 
table  I. 

With  this  system  the  pilot  studies 
suggested  an  average  prevalence  of 
sleep  of  up  to  40  percent  (see  fig.  1). 
Although  eye  signs  proved  an  ex- 
cellent index  of  stupor  or  sleep,  head 
posture  and  respiration  or  other  signs 
were  less  reliable.  Because  of  this  we 
have  in  the  present  study  used  electro- 
encephalography as  a more  accurate 
measurement  of  sleep  than  the  stupor 
index. 

During  these  pilot  studies  various 
factors  were  found  to  influence  both 
the  mean  stupor  index  and  dream  rate 
in  an  unpredictable  manner  (see  table 
II).  For  the  purposes  of  this  study  all 
these  factors  were  therefore  excluded 
in  the  definitive  investigation  des- 
cribed below. 


Reprinted,  vnth  permission,  from  the 
British  Medical  Journal  (Volume  287, 
2J+-31  December,  1983). 


TABLE  I — Scoring  system  for  stupor  index 


Score 

Head  posture: 

Appropriately  alert,  forward  looking  0 
Moving  inappropriately  — for  example, 
watching  the  woman  with  the  wandering 


microphone  1 

Still  and  immobile  2 

“Vertical  nystagmus”  - that  is, 
repeated  slow  droop  of  head  followed  by 
sudden  upward  jerk  3 

Complete  loss  of  neck  tone  4 

Eyes: 

Moving  appropriately  between  lec- 
turer and  screen  0 

Moving  inappropriately  (as  defined  for 
head  posture)  1 

Fixed  and  glassy  2 

Ptosis  or  positive  Bell’s  sign  3 

Closed  4 

Respiration: 

Normal  0 

Kussmaul  (slow  and  deep)  (<  20  dB)  1 1 
As  above,  with  noise  audible  at  up  to 
2 metres  (20-40dB)  2 

As  above,  noise  audible  2-5  metres 
away  (40-60  dB)  3 

Noise  audible  at  5 metres  away 
(>60dB)  4 

Other: 

Mumbling  with  eyes  closed  2 

Laughing  with  eyes  closed  3 

Myoclonic  jerks  4 


Interpretation  of  scores:  0 = Unusually  at- 
tentive (mainly  rivals  or  co-authors); 

1-4  = Normal;  5-6  = Drifting; 

7-9  = Stuporose;  10-12  = Asleep; 

13-16  = Asleep  and  socially  unacceptable. 


Definitive  study 

METHODS 

Lecturers 

By  a process  of  informal  consultation 
12  male  lecturers  were  selected  who 
were  known  habitually  to  present  the 
same  supposedly  original  material  at 
multiple  (at  least  four)  separate  scien- 
tific meetings.  All  agreed  to  do  the 
same  during  the  1981-82  season,  but 
with  randomly  allocated  extraneous 
slides  added  totheir  usual  material, 
the  major  inducement  to  collaborate 
being  the  understanding  that  they 
would  be  cited  as  co-authors  on  any 
abstracts,  preliminary  communica- 
tions, papers,  book  chapters,  or 
reviews  arising  out  of  the  study. 

Audiences 

During  eight  separate  medical 
meetings  in  1981-82  a.  representative 
sample  of  276  medical  staff  volun- 
teered for  the  study.  Each  attended  at 
least  three  of  the  meetings.  Frequency 
of  sleep  and  of  rapid  eye  movement 
(REM)  sleep  were  assessed  by  con- 
tinuous radioelectroencephalography , 


FIG.  1 — Typical  audience  sample  (infrared  picture)  to  show  eye  signs.  Of  14  members  of 
the  audience  in  view,  eyes  are  “normal"  in  three,  “moving  inappropriately”in  one,  “fixed 
and  glassy"  in  two,  “ptosis"  in  two,  and  "closed”  in  six. 


and  recall  of  lecture  content,  sleep, 
dream  content  (if  any),  and  overall 
enjoyment  of  the  presentation  were 
assessed  by  a questionnaire  completed 
at  the  next  convenient  break  for  coffee 
or  tea. 

Extraneous  material 
A series  of  12  randomly  selected  slides 
was  graded  into  four  groups  according 
to  the  interest  they  aroused  (objective- 
ly measured  by  changes  in  heart  rate 
and  sweat  secretion  of  20  non-beta 
blocked  subjects).  These  groups  were 
graded  as  “very  boring,”  “neutral,” 
“interesting,”  and  “very  interesting” 
(A,  B,  C and  D respectively).  On  each 
of  the  four  times  the  lecturer  gave  his 
paper  (15  minutes’  duration)  a differ- 
ent group  of  slides  was  interposed  ran- 
domly between  his  normal  slides.  The 
paper  was  then  delivered  in  the  usual 
way.  Two  of  the  original  slides  (one 
“very  boring”  and  one  “very  in- 
teresting”) had  to  be  withdrawn 
because  of  adverse  audience  reaction 
and  were  replaced  by  less  extreme 
slides.  The  final  selection,  grouped  as 
previously  described,  is  shown  in 
fig.  2. 

Results  and  discussion 

Lecturers  reported  no  difficulties  in 
introducing  the  extraneous  slides  into 
a 15  minute  presentation,  and  most 
felt  that  they  had  been  “worked  in” 
without  anybody  noticing.  This  im- 
pression seemed  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  audiences,  few  of  whom  seemed 
aware  of  any  unusually  irrelevant 
material  having  been  shown. 

The  effects  on  sleep  frequency, 
dream  frequency,  recall  of  lecture  con- 
tent, and  dream  content  are  shown  in 
fig.  3 and  table  III.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  finding  was  that  sleep  fre- 
quency and  dream  frequency  were 
unrelated.  Dreaming  often  took  place 
without  electroencephalographic 
evidence  of  REM  sleep;  we  propose 
the  term  “day  dream”  to  cover  this. 
Sleep  frequency  was  relatively  con- 
stant, whatever  grade  of  extraneous 


material  was  introduced.  This  may 
partly  be  explained  by  the  rapid  onset 
of  sleep  in  many  subjects  (often  by  the 
second  slide),  who  were  thus  unable 
actually  to  see  the  extraneous  material 
and  therefore  were  not  influenced  by 
it.  ^ 

Recall  of  lecture  content  was  also 
surprisingly  constant,  although  the  in- 
clusion of  grade  D (“very  interesting”) 
slides  seemed  slightly  to  decrease 
recall  while  increasing  dream 
frequency. 

Overall  enjoyment  of  the  presenta- 
tions increased  greatly  when  slides  of 
grade  C or  D were  added,  by  76  per- 
cent and  179  percent  respectively  on  a 
global  assessment  (linear  analog 
scale),  despite  poor  recall  of  the  actual 
content  of  the  lecture. 

Summary  and  conclusions 

During  a series  of  presentations  of 
scientific  papers  40.6  percent  of  276 
subjects  reported  dreaming,  but  only 
18.1  percent  actually  fell  asleep.  The 
frequency  of  dreaming  was  signif- 
icantly increased  by  the  addition  of 
either  “very  boring”  or  “very  in- 
teresting” slides  to  the  usual  ones,  but 
not  by  “neutral”  slides.  The  recall  of 
lecture  content  and  the  proportion  of 
audience  asleep  were  (surprisingly)  not 
greatly  affected  by  the  addition  of  ex- 
traneous slides  of  any  sort.  On  the 
other  hand,  adding  “very  interesting” 
slides  greatly  increased  audience 
enjoyment. 

I am  very  grateful  to  all  those  who 
helped  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper 
and  of  the  poster  on  which  it  was 
based,  particularly  Simon  Tutty  and 
Peter  Cox  of  the  Department  of 
Medical  Illustration,  Frenchay 
Hospital.  I thank  Jennifer  Harvey, 
Judy  Seward  and  Julia  Flenley,  who 
carried  out  the  typing  in  secret,  and 
Dr.  Alex  Paton  and  Dr.  Stephen  Lock 
for  helpful  suggestions.  Some  of  the 
illustrations  and  “extraneous 
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TABLE  II  - Factors  found  in  pilot  studies  to  have  a general  effect  on  stupor  index, 
so  excluded  in  definitive  study 

General 

Stimulus  audience  Maximum  observed  reaction 

reaction 


Wandering  photographer  in  Wary,  watchful  Look  alert,  keenly  interested, 

the  auditorium  as  camera  pointed  in 

general  direction  of 
subject. 

Important  message  on  tele-  No  reaction  No  reaction 

vision  monitors  - for  ex- 
ample, “Dr.  Smith  wanted 
urgently”  or  “Will  all 
delegates  check  that  they 
have  handed  in  their  keys” 


Trivial  message  on  television  Nervous  conversation  Mass  exodus 
monitors  - for  example, 

“All  illegally  parked  cars 
are  about  to  be  towed 
away” 


Use  of  laser  pointer  by 
speakers. 

Wary,  watchful 

Duck  for  cover  if  laser 
pointed  towards  audience 

Speakers  with  ability  below 
5th  percentile  - for  ex- 
ample, unable  to  find  way 
on  to  rostrum  or  to  put  on 
microphone 

Very  attentive 

(a)  Laughter 

(b)  Leave  for  early  coffee, 
pretending  to  notice  urgent 
message  on  television 
monitor 

Some  words  and  phrases  - 
for  example,  “in  conclu- 
sion,” “finally” 

“Arousal  response”  - that  is, 
open  eyes,  sit  up,  replace 
pen,  check  watch,  read 
summary  to  see  what 
speaker  has  been  talking 
about 
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FIG.  2 
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fig  3 — Effects  of  the  different  grades  of  extraneous  material  on  dream  and  sleep  frequency  and  recall  of  lecture  content. 

TABLE  III  — Dream  content  expressed  as  percentage  of  all  dreams  recalled,  and  analysed  by  occupation  of  dreamer 


Topic 

Grades  of  staff 

Senior 

Registrar  registrar 

Senior 

lecturer 

NHS 

consultant 

Reader 

Emeritus 
Professor  professor 

Mean 

Medical  politics  and/or  money 

10 

40 

75 

95 

80 

70 

25 

70 

Food 

50 

50 

60 

65 

50 

75 

75 

55 

Drink 

85 

40 

20 

90 

10 

95 

25 

50 

Travel* 

5 

10 

65 

75 

80 

95 

50 

45 

Bladder 

5 

0 

5 

10 

10 

30 

100 

15 

Others§ 

90 

80 

75 

100 

60 

100 

100 

— 

Dreaming 
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material”  came  from  Dr.  Janet 
Albano,  Mr.  Roger  Celestin,  Dr. 
Glaciomar  Machado,  Dr.  Francis  Page, 
Dr.  Paul  Serviour  and  Dr.  Roger 
White.  The  pictures  in  fig.  2 are 
reproduced  courtesy  of  the  American 
Physiological  Society,  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  the 
Financial  Times,  the  Sunday  Times, 
Express  Newspapers,  Athena  Interna- 
tional, Steven  Spielberg  and  Universal 
International  Pictures,  and  the 
American  Gastroenterological 
Association,  and  I am  most  grateful  to 
them  all. 

We  are  also  particularly  indebted  to 
the  12  lecturers  who  took  part  in  the 
study.  It  has,  unfortunately,  not  been 
possible  to  include  them  as  co-authors. 
They  have  been  unable  to  give  their 
permission  for  this  in  time-,  owing  to 
absence  on  speaking  engagements 
abroad. 


Medical  Communications  Research 
Unit,  Department  of  Medicine, 
Frenchay  Hospital,  Bristol  BS16  1L3 

Richard  F.  Harvey,  MD,  FRCP, 
consultant  physician  and  director 
Melvin  B.  Schullinger,  honorary 
research  associate 
Alexis  Stassinopoulos,  MMRC 
travelling  research  person 
Erica  Winkle,  BSc,  honorary  research 
assistant 

Based  on  an  it£m  presented  at  the 
poster  session  of  the  Association  of 
Physicians  meeting  held  in  Bristol  in 
April  1983. 


* Included  both  foreign  trips  and  calculating  how  to  slip  away  from  the  meeting  without  being  missed. 

§ Most  frequently  quoted  topics  included:  weather;  cricket;  sexual  fantasy  (mainly  junior  staff);  bran;  fishing;  Wogan; 
Dallas;  golf;  and  the  problems  of  delivering  an  adequate  standard  of  health  care  to  inner  city  areas. 
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Income  tax  and  the  university  professor 


by  David  Waterhouse 

I should  have  preferred  to  make  my 
debut  in  this  column  on  a subject 
closer  to  my  heart,  such  as  the  import- 
ance for  Canadians  of  knowing  some- 
thing about  Asia  and  its  many  cultures. 
However,  circumstances  force  me  to 
speak  my  mind  on  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent though  not  wholly  unrelated 
topic,  namely  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  writers  and  university 
professors. 

Probably  most  people  in  Canada  are 
aware  of  the  brouhaha  caused  by 
Revenue  Canada’s  actions  last  year  in 
re-assessing  retroactively  the  tax 
returns  of  numerous  artists  and 
writers  across  the  country.  Few 
however  will  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  recent  Report  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Taxation  of  Visual  and 
Performing  Artists  and  Writers;  and 
the  warm  reception  which  has  been 
given  to  it,  and  the  summaries  of  its 
recommendations  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  press,  may  have  created 
the  impression  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  cause  for  concern. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  quite  the 
case.  The  subcommittee  devotes  most 
attention  to  the  plight  of  artists, 
slipping  in  mention  of  writers  almost 
as  an  afterthought.  The  report  indeed 
makes  sensible  recommendations  with 
regard  to  both  groups,  but  by  “writers” 
it  seems  to  have  in  mind  above  all 
those  who  do  freelance  scribbling  for 
magazines,  or  who  produce  works  of 
popular  appeal,  together  with  poets 
and  other  imaginative  writers  starving 
in  the  proverbial  garret.  The  principal 
working  tools  of  all  these  are  a pen  or 
a typewriter,  and  perhaps  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  and  the  local  public 
library.  The  report  makes  little  allow- 
ance for  writers  of  academic  books 
(including  encyclopedias),  who  may 
receive  little  or  nothing  for  their  pains 
but  have  expended  a great  deal  of 
time,  energy  and  above  all  money  in 
acquiring  the  expertise,  the  research 
materials  and  the  personal  library 
necessary  to  do  their  work  at  all.  In 
the  process  they  may  of  course  be 
planting  new  seeds  in  the  garden  of 
knowledge,  and  they  may  be  adding 
lustre  to  the  cultural  reputation  of 
Canada  in  just  the  same  way  as  visual 
and  performing  artists:  but  that  is 
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another  matter  again. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  assessing  the 
professionalism  of  artists  and  writers, 
since,  to  use  its  inelegant  words,  “Our 
tax  system  implicitly  constructs  [sic] 
‘business  person’  and  ‘hobbyist’  as 
opposites.  It  is  equally  possible  to  state 
that  the  opposite  of  hobbyist  is  profes- 
sional” (p.  10).  Unfortunately,  its  list 
of  12  criteria  leaves  unclear  the  status 
of  university  professors  who  write.  It 
would  appear  that  unless  they  write 
with  the  demonstrable  goal  of  realizing 
a business  profit  from  their  work  they 
are  hobbyists.  The  short  section  of  the 
report  which  specifically  deals  with 
“academics”,  while  sympathetic  to  the ' 
problem,  stops  short  of  recommending 
the  same  treatment  for  them  as  for 
“artists  and  writers”.  Only  the  dis- 
senting opinion  by  one  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  David  Orlikow,  accepts 
recommendations  of  a CAUT  brief 
concerning  deductible  expenses  — 
which  in  certain  cases  may  be 
substantial. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  university 
professors  do  little  writing.  Let  us 
make  the  charitable  assumption  that 
they  are  not  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
leisure  but  devote  themselves  without 
stint  to  the  difficult  and  important 
tasks  of  teaching  and  administration. 


In  any  case  they  are  content  to  exist 
on  their  meagre  salaries  and  stipends, 
and  do  not  have  extra  income  from 
consulting  or  from  outside  lecturing. 
Others  write,  but  they  too  are  ac- 
customed to  receive  nothing  for  their 
work,  or  even  to  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  having  it  published  in  a scientific 
journal  (let  us  hope  that  their  grants 
cover  this).  In  all  such  cases,  no  matter 
what  the  merit  of  their  work  may  be, 
Revenue  Canada  will  apparently  con- 
tinue to  regard  them  as  hobbyists.  One 
may  argue  that  it  is  necessary  for 
them  to  publish,  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
motion and  tenure;  so  that  qua 
employees  they  are  professional 
writers.  But  what  about  full  pro- 
fessors, at  the  height  of  their  powers, 
who  have  already  passed  these  mile- 
stones? Logically  it  would  seem  that  if 
people  in  this  category  do  any  further 
writing  they  will  be  doing  it  only  as  a 
hobby  — unless,  that  is,  they  get  paid 
handsomely  for  it.  The  more  senior 
professors  become,  the  more  they  are 
to  be  treated  as  dabblers;  and  the  less 
incentive  they  have  to  produce 
anything  at  all. 

The  absurdity  of  this  conclusion  is 
patent;  but  it  comes  about  when  one 
defines  professionalism  in  monetary 
terms,  and  provides  no  alternative  to 
it  except  “hobbyism”.  Approaching 
the  question  from  the  other  side,  I can 
think  of  many  books  in  my  field  of 
Asian  arts  which  are  written  by 
hobbyists  but  probably  turn  in  a tidy 
profit  for  the  authors. 

A press  release  from  Revenue 
Canada  dated  June  27,  1984,  six  days 
after  publication  of  the  subcommit- 
tee’s report,  accepted  its  main  recom- 
mendations, and  actually  went  beyond 
it  in  stating  a set  of  criteria  to  be 
applied  in  evaluating  whether  or  not  a 
writer  has  a reasonable  expectation  of 
profit.  This  is  welcome,  but  the  prob- 
lem of  defining  what  a professional 
writer  is  remains  unsolved. 

Unfortunately,  I cannot  offer  any 
legal  formula  that  would  resolve  this 
difficulty,  though  it  is  likely  one  can  be 
found.  To  me  both  professionalism  and 


hobbyism  are  ultimately  attitudes  of 
mind.  A superficial  reading  of  history 
will  show  that  some  of  the  world’s 
greatest  writers  would  have  to  be 
classified  as  amateurs.  They  wrote 
because  they  loved  to  write,  or  because 
they  felt  an  inner  compulsion  to  do  so. 
If  they  had  written  for  money,  their 
work  would  have  been  different:  not 
necessarily  inferior,  but  certainly 
different. 

Fortunately,  writers  in  both  cat- 
egories do  sometimes  make  money, 
whether  by  accident  or  design;  and 
fortunately  some  of  them  are  univer- 
sity professors.  I should  like  to  suggest 
as  a stopgap  that  one  practical  way  of 
accommodating  them,  if  the  admirable 
recommendations  of  CAUT  are  ig- 
nored, is  to  give  such  professors  the 
option  of  being  treated  by  the  Univer- 
sity for  tax  purposes  as  self-employed 
professionals,  who  contract  out  their 
full-  or  part-time  services  to  it  in  the 
same  way  as  some  part-time  members 
of  the  so-called  “professional” 
faculties  already  do.  For  this  purpose  a 
suitable  scale  of  fees  would  have  to  be 
worked  out,  according  to  the  type  of 
services  rendered,  since  the  usual 
fringe  benefits  and  pension  scheme 
might  no  longer  apply.  The  details 
would  demand  much  careful  thought, 
as  the  individuals  in  question  could  in- 
clude some  of  the  university’s  greatest 
luminaries.  A stronger  faculty  associa- 
tion than  we  have  at  present  should  be 
in  a position  to  negotiate  the  terms. 

At  cocktail  parties,  when  I am  asked 
what  I do,  I sometimes  reply  facetious- 
ly that  I am  in  the  knowledge  business: 

I peddle  knowledge  to  others,  and  I 
manufacture  new  knowledge.  The 
metaphor  is  an  improvement  on 
Revenue  Canada’s.  However,  it  is  still 
a metaphor  and,  facetiousness  aside,  it 
is  evident  that  a way  out  of  the  present 
impasse  must  be  found,  for  the  in- 
tellectual health  of  Canada  is  at  stake. 

David  Waterhouse  is  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  East  Asian  Studies.  He 
is  currently  appealing  a tax  re- 
assessment for  $8,300. 
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BRIGITTE  HELLGOTH 


Toronto’s  share  of  Ontario  scholars, 
research  revenue  declining 


In  your  report  on  the  last  Governing- 
Council  meeting  for  1983-84  ( Bulletin , 
June  25)  you  quote  Professor  S.M. 
Uzumeri’s  comments  on  the  29 
percent  increase  in  research  funding 
awarded  the  University  by  the  federal 
government:  “That  the  faculty  of  this 
university  has  been  able  to  attract  that 
much  in  competition  with  their  peers 
speaks  for  the  quality  of  education  and 
the  productivity  here.”  Indeed  it  does, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  Back- 
ground Data  published  in  June  by  the 
Bovey  Commission  are  already  in  need 
of  revision.  Let’s  hope  so,  as  a cursory 
analysis  of  the  figures  compiled  by  the 
commission  — comparative  data  not 
normally  made  public  — reveals  that 
they  are  open  to  a somewhat  different 
interpretation. 

Two  sets  of  figures,  those  covering 
the  quality  of  students  on  admission 
and  those  reporting  research  revenue 
for  each  institution  in  the  Ontario  uni- 
versity system,  can  serve  as  supple- 
mentary indicators  of  the  quality  and 
the  productivity  noted  at  Governing 
Council. 

From  the  tables  presented,  we  learn 
that  only  four  institutions  report  that 
more  than  35  percent  of  their 
registrants  are  Ontario  Scholars, 
students  whose  grade  13  averages 
were  over  80  percent.  These 
institutions  are,  in  the  order  of  their 
1982  information,  the  latest 
presented,  Queen’s  (with  61.3  percent 
of  its  registrants  scholars),  Waterloo 
(54.9),  Toronto  (48.2)  and  Western 
(36.6).  In  each  case  except  one,  the 
latest  percentage  of  the  four  quoted 
(1979-82)  is  the  highest  for  that 
institution:  at  Toronto,  the  1981  figure 
is  48.7.  Of  the  15  provincial  univer- 
sities, eight  have  seen  their 
percentage  decline  during  this  four- 
year  period,  as  “differentiation  in  the 
degree  of  selectivity  at  entrance” 
(Bovey)  becomes  more  pronounced. 

The  others  have  increased  the  propor- 
tion of  scholars  in  their  classes, 

Queen’s  from  45  in  1979  to  61.3  in 
1982,  Waterloo  from  46.7  to  54.9  and 
Toronto  from  41.3  to  48.2.  If  the 
proportion  of  Ontario  Scholars  in  first 
year  classes  is  a criterion  of  quality,  as 
recent  discussions  in  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  argue  it  is,  we 
continue  to  attract  many  students  of 


English  working 
language  skills 


course 


The  Personnel  Department  is  offering 
a course  to  employees  of  the  University 
for  whom  English  is  a second  language. 
Funding  is  provided  by  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  and  there  is  no 
charge  to  participants.  The  course 
focuses  on  job-related  language  skills 
and  is  designed  to  reflect  the  needs  of 
the  class  members.  Participants  will  re- 
quire the  permission  of  their  super- 
visors to  be  released  from  work  for  half 
an  hour  each  day. 

Classes  will  be  held  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day and  will  run  from  Oct.  15  until 
approximately  the  end  of  June  in  room 
207  in  the  Gerald  Larkin  Building, 
Devonshire  Place.  Registration  forms 
are  available  in  the  Staff  Development 
Office  in  the  Personnel  Department. 

For  more  information,  call  Elaine 
Preston  at  978-6496. 


high  quality. 

A second  table  will  help  us  place 
these  remarks  in  perspective.  The  four 
institutions  named  are  the  only  ones  in 
the  province  to  register  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  Ontario’s  scholars.  In  1982, 
Queen’s  had  11  percent,  Waterloo 
15.1,  Western  16.7  and  Toronto  25.7. 
In  each  case,  again  except  one,  the  in- 
stitution’s “share”  increased  over  the 
four -year  period  presented,  while  the 
combined  share  of  the  “top  four”  re- 
mained relatively  stable.  In  1979,  they 
accounted  for  67.8  percent  of  the 
system’s  registration  of  scholars;  in 
1982,  the  comparable  figure  is  68.5. 
The  increase  in  three  of  the  four  uni- 
versities has  been  in  part,  therefore,  at 
the  expense  of  the  exception,  Toronto. 
Our  share  of  scholars  declined  from  30 
percent  in  1979  to  25.7  in  1982. 

Queen’s  and  Waterloo  particularly 
have  clearly  been  very  successful  in 
attracting  Ontario  Scholars  to  their 
programs. 

We  continue  to  have  the  largest 
numbers  and  share  of  Ontario’s  young 
scholars,  but  the  proportion  we  attract 
is  declining.  As  it  happens,  this  situa- 
tion is  remarkably  similar  to  that 
characterizing  sponsored  research. 

According  to  the  data  published  by 
the  commission,  Toronto  has  consis- 
tently and  not  unexpectedly,  given  its 
size  and  its  commitment  to  research, 
secured  the  largest  share  of  the 
research  funds  awarded  to  universities 
in  Ontario  during  the  period  1978-82. 

In  1978,  seven  institutions,  including 
all  four  named  above,  received  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  research  revenue  in 
the  system.  Five  years  later,  the  same 
institutions  shared  a similar  proportion 
of  the  total,  so  that  the  stability  in  the 
system  noted  for  student  quality 
parallels  that  for  research  revenue. 
What  then  is  Toronto’s  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  system? 

In  this  period,  our  “student  quality” 
competitors,  Queen’s  and  Waterloo, 
saw  their  research  revenues  increase 
by  factors  of  2.2  and  2.7  respectively, 
whereas  Toronto’s  increase  was  1.7. 
This  increase  is  smaller  than  all  but 
three  of  the  15  institutions  in  the 
system,  most  of  which  at  least  doubled 
their  revenues  between  1978  and 
1982.  Furthermore,  Toronto’s  share  of 
the  research  revenue  in  the  system 
declined  by  3.5  percent  during  this 
period,  the  largest  decline  of  all  seven 
institutions  receiving  at  least  $15 
million  in  1982.  The  two  largest  in- 
creases in  share  were  reported  for 
Waterloo  and  Queen’s.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  1978  Toronto’s  total 
research  revenue  was  nearly  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  Queen’s  and 
Waterloo  combined;  by  1982  it  was 
just  over  one  and  a half  times  their 
total. 

The  trends  and  the  institutions  are 
thus  the  same  in  both  “student  qual- 
ity” and  “research  revenue”  figures. 
The  period  covered  by  the  data  is  brief 
and  the  analysis  partial  and  limited  to 
only  a few  indicators.  However,  I 
believe  that  the  trends  noted  are  real 
and  that  they  deserve  attention, 
particularly  since  they  arise  out  of  in- 
formation being  assembled  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Future  Develop- 
ment of  Universities  in  Ontario 

As  a footnote:  Guess  which  Ontario 
universities  placed  in  the  top  five  and 
received  an  honourable  mention  in  the 
latest  Putnam  Mathematics  Competi- 
tion for  undergraduates  in  American 
and  Canadian  institutions  of  higher 
education?  Indeed  — Waterloo  and 
Queen’s. 


And  which  institution  ranked  first  in 
the  initial  competitions  in  the  40s?  The 
University  of  Toronto. 

John  Kirkness 
Division  of  Humanities 
Scarborough  College 


How  do  ‘ethnic’  chairs  fit 
into  academic  priorities? 


I opposed  the  establishment  of  a Chair 
in  Estonian  Studies  at  the  Academic 
Affairs  Committee  meeting  on  May  31 
not,  as  Professors  Magocsi  and 
Bisztray  suggest  ( Bulletin , July  23), 
because  I was  “so  upset  about  the 
diversification  of  cultural  studies  at 
the  University  of  Toronto”,  but 
because  an  important  academic  deci- 
sion was  being  taken  passively  and 
without  reference  to  policy.  In  six 
years  this  university  has  established 
three  chairs  in  ethnic  studies  — 
Hungarian,  Ukrainian  and  now 
Estonian  Studies  — each  time  as  a 
result  of  initiatives  coming  from  out- 
side the  University  and  with  a 
startling  indifference  to  this  institu- 
tion’s academic  priorities. 

What  criteria  are  there,  apart  from  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  ethnic 
group  concerned  to  raise  what  may  or 
may  not  be  a sufficient  sum  to  finance 
permanently  a chair,  to  guide  the  Uni- 
versity in  deciding  whether  to  estab- 
lish such  a position?  If  the  academic 
case  is  so  strong,  then  why  must  the 
community  concerned  raise  any  money 
at  all?  If  the  case  is  not  so  compelling 
that  the  University  is  prepared  to 
create  the  position  out  of  its  regular 


funds,  then  just  how  strong  is  the 
case?  How  do  these  chairs  fit  into  the 
academic  priorities  of  the  University? 
It  is  not  entirely  clear  why  the  central 
administration,  which  frequently 
seems  to  be  obsessed  with  planning, 
would  support  a proposal  to  establish  a 
chair  that  was  entirely  unplanned. 
Should  not  our  academic  programs  be 
developed  within  the  University  rather 
than  as  a series  of  ad  hoc  responses  to 
donations  coming  from  outside?  None 
of  these  questions  was  addressed 
either  by  the  provost,  when  he  recom- 
mended that  the  Academic  Affairs 
Committee  approve  the  Estonian 
Studies  Chair,  or  by  the  shoddy  posi- 
tion paper  prepared  by  an  anonymous 
group  in  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

It  may  be  highly  desirable  for  the 
University  to  establish  chairs  in  20  or 
more  of  these  special  areas  — perhaps 
there  could  even  be  a Chair  of 
Australian  Studies  — but  in  the 
absence  of  a policy,  how  could  one 
know? 

Michael  G.  Finlayson 
History 

University  College 


Connell  gives  UWO  faculty 
5.77  percent  increase 


Faculty  salaries  for  1984-85  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario  have 
been  decided  by  means  of  an  impasse 
resolution  procedure  agreed  to  in  1979 
but  never  before  used. 

The  procedure  involved  a mail  ballot, 
in  which  77  percent  of  the  faculty  sup- 
ported their  association’s  proposal  of  a 
6.67  percent  salary  and  benefits  in- 
crease and  23  percent  approved  of  the 
administration’s  offer  of  5.40  percent. 
Along  with  the  ballot,  a joint  letter 
from  Alan  K.  Adlington,  vice- 
president  (administration),  and  Pro- 
fessor William  Code,  president  of  the 
faculty  association,  and  final  position 
papers  from  both  sides  went  to  all 


regular,  continuing  full-time  faculty 
members.  ' 

The  vote  was  not  binding.  It  was  left 
to  UWO  president  George  Connell  to 
recommend  a final  settlement  to  the 
Board  of  Governors.  He  asked  for  an 
increase  of  5.77  percent,  which  was 
approved  on  July  13. 

The  faculty  association  has  asked  for 
a review  of  the  procedure.  It  will  be 
conducted  by  Adlington,  who  takes 
over  as  acting  president  on  Sept.  1. 
Connell  is  leaving  Western  to  become 
president  of  U of  T,  where  the  faculty 
association  and  the  administration 
have  been  negotiating  a bargaining 
procedure  for  the  past  six  months. 


Salama  on  board  of 
microelectronics  corporation 


Professor  C.A.  Salama  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering  has 
been  appointed  to  the  first  board  of 
directors  of  the  Canadian  Microelec- 
tronics Corporation.  Funded  through 
the  Natural  Sciences  & Engineering 
Research  Council,  the  corporation 
manages  the  national  design  network 
for  very  large  scale  integrated  circuits 


established  by  the  federal  government 
to  enable  Canadian  universities  to 
carry  out  state-of-the-art  research  and 
training  in  microelectronics. 

The  corporation  is  supplying  partic- 
ipating universities  with  design  work 
stations  and  test  facilities.  U of  T will 
get  a work  station  costing  $120,000 
and  a $112,000  test  station. 
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A classified  ad  costs  $5  for  up  to 
35  words  and  $.25  for  each  addi- 
tional word.  Your  name  counts  as 
one  word  as  does  your  phone 
number,  but  the  components  of 
your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for 
postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de 
Courcy-lreland,  Department  of 
Communications,  45  Willcocks 
St.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over 
the  phone. 

Accommodation 
Rentals  Available  — Metro 

For  rent.  Three  storey  family 
home,  fully  furnished,  four 
bedrooms,  second  floor  den 
study,  Casa  Loma  area,  walk  or 
bike  to  University,  on  subway. 
$1 500  per  month  available  un- 
til August,  1985.  978-6767, 
968-7373. 

Large  family  home  for  rent, 
fully  furnished,  six  bedrooms, 
Howland  Avenue,  walking 
distance  to  University  of  Toron- 
to, January  to  June,  1985,  rent 
negotiable.  Phone  Michael 
Trebilcock  978-6767. 

4 bedroom  duplex  for  rent 

available  July  1 , partially  fur- 
nished. Bloor-Dufferin  area. 
$900.00  per  month  includes  all 
utilities,  hydro,  cable, 
telephone.  Lease  negotiable. 
Call  533-4527  or  364-7613. 

House  for  the  academic  year. 
Bathurst-Wilson,  detached 
house,  large  yard.  2 bedrooms, 
IV2  baths,  living,  dining,  central 
air  & heat,  TV;  dishwasher. 
Quiet  neighbourhood.  Sept,  to 
May.  $700  a month  + utilities, 
non-smoker.  636-6230. 

Sept.  - June  — Quiet  lower 
duplex  in  modernised  Victorian 
home,  furnished  with  antiques 
(description  excludes  five  ap- 
pliances!) Rosenthal,  Canadian 
art  etc.;  fireplace,  1 + bedroom, 
minutes  to  campus.  Private  60’ 
wilderness  garden/deck  for 
welcome  pets.  $975  inclusive. 
964-7270  before  10  a.m. 

Quiet  luxury  coach  house  8 

minutes  walk  to  campus.  Huron 
& Baldwin,  skylit  air-conditioned 
1 bedroom,  2 levels.  Wonderful 
garden  & patios,  $1050.  Aug. 
15.  References.  Mr.  Frenkel. 
924-5148. 

Leaside;  3 bedroom,  detach- 
ed, sunroom,  IV2  baths;  4 ap- 
pliances; carpets  and  drapes; 
garage.  Available  Sept.  '84  to 
Aug.  '85.  $1100  per  month 
plus  utilities.  Call  656-5674  after 
5.30  p.m. 

Beautiful,  large  3-bedroom 
house,  furnished,  from 
September  1984  to  April/May 
1985.  On  very  quiet  street  in 
Bathurst/Davenport  area,  25 
minutes  walk  to  U of  T and 
close  to  subway.  $1000  per 
month  plus  utilities.  Call  Uli  at 
978-3986  or  535-5175. 


Apartment  Sublet.  August  27 
- Sept.  16  (or  possibly  23rd)  2 
bedroom,  furnished,  first  floor  of 
house,  private,  spacious,  nr. 
Spadina  & Dupont.  $450  incl. 
util.  Tel.  534-6958. 
(References.) 

Downtown:  Church  and 
Wellington  Split  level,  2 
bedroom,  2V2  bath,  broadloom 
throughout,  central  air,  ensuite 
laundry  and  storage  room,  5 
appliances,  sunroom.  Two 
blocks  from  King/Yonge  sub- 
way, near  O’Keefe  Centre,  St. 
Lawrence  Market.  Sublet  Oct- 
ober for  9 months  at  $1340  per 
month.  Phone  368-2095. 

Furnished  apartment  - Ren- 
tal, St.  Clair-Spadina  Rd.  area. 
Luxury  1 bedroom  apt.,  all 
amenities,  adult  building,  door- 
man, perfect  location  for  trans- 
portation & shopping;  health 
club.  November  until  May. 
References.  $750/mon.  Phone 
921-9682. 

For  Rent  6 to  8 months,  from 
October.  Beautiful  lovely  fur- 
nished 3 bedroom,  3 bathroom 
home  in  lovely  location.  Phone 
after  5 o'clock,  782-7183. 

Furnished  apartment  for 
rent  Bloor/Bay:  Large  1 bdrm, 
fully  furnished,'  equipped 
broadloom,  indoor  heated 
pool,  parking,  balcony  over- 
looks park,  tennis  courts.  Avail- 
able Sept. -May.  $1 ,000/month. 
482-9447  after  6 p.m., 
960-2025 

Large  unique  2 storey  private 
apt.  own  entrance  in  charming 
Victorian  house.  2 fireplaces,  2 
bathrooms,  5 rooms  plus 
kitchen,  sunroom,  laundry, 
parking.  Available  Oct.  1.  $740. 
Includes  heat  and  hydro.  Col- 
lege/Ossington  area.  Phone 
537-0964,  after  August  27. 

For  Rent:  Duplex,  unfurnish 
ed.  Luxury  one-bedroom  plus 
den,  living  room  and  dining 
room  with  fireplace,  sun  room, 
garden,  and  five  appliances. 
Available  September  1. 
$750.00  plus  utilities.  No  small 
children  or  pets.  Call  Pat 
Young,  487-0006. 

Downtown  elegance. 

Townhouse  near  Uof-T, 
O.C.A.,  2 bedroom,  walkout  to 
deck  and  garden.  Parking. 
Short-term  rental,  can  be  left 
furnished,  piano  stays.  Suitable 
for  academic  on  sabbatical. 
$1200  per  month.  Call  Brenda 
Kinnear,  Sadie  Moranis 
Limited,  Realtor.  449-2020. 

3 bedroom  bungalow,  2 

baths,  finished  basement  with 
wet  bar  and  kitchen.  Large 
garden,  single  garage.  West 
End  - near  park,  bus  to  sub- 
way and  shopping.  Sept.  '84  - 
July  '85.  $1200  + utilities/ 
month.  No  pets.  Evenings 
762-9990. 

For  Rent.  Large  bachelor 
basement  apt.,  bright,  private, 
yard.  Mt.  Pleasant/  Davisville. 
Steps  to  shopping.  Direct  bus 
to  U of  T.  $420/mo., 
September  1.  Call  481-9797 
any  time;  487-9502  evgs. 


Bellevue-College,  W of 

Spadina.  Architectural  design, 
bachelor  apt.  Approx.  600 
sq.ft.  Open  concept.  Fully 
broadloomed,  customized 
kitchenette,  bar  area,  3 piece 
bathroom,  skylights.  Lots  of 
light.  Separate  entrance  up 
spiral  staircase.  Balcony. 
Private  yard.  $475  monthly, 
utilities  included.  Call  Josef 
960-9975  or  593-9294. 

House  for  rent  Oakwood  and 
St.  Clair.  Renovated  5 bed- 
room, 3 bath,  den,  sunroom, 
deck,  2 fireplaces,  brdlm,  park- 
ing, appliances,  available 
Oct.  1 , $1650  + utilities. 
535-3735. 

For  Rent.  Exclusive  Cab- 
bagetown  apartment,  2 bed- 
rooms, den,  or  living  room, 
combination  kitchen-dining 
room,  hearth,  spacious  deck, 
shared  utilities.  Cost,  $800/mo. 
Call  960-1581. 

Accommodation 

Rentals  Required  , 

Visiting  Professor  and  wife 

(no  children)  from  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  wish  to  rent 
1 -bedroom  furnished  accom- 
modation near  University  from 
early  September  to  late 
December,  1984.  Contact  P. 
Linnemann,  978-6023,  or  P. 
Gibbons,  978-6277. 

Accommodation  wanted:  Do 

you  like  to  meet  people  from 
Quebec  or  other  countries? 
Language  school  requires 
room  and  board  in  friendly  set- 
ting for  students  and  working 
people  of  all  ages  coming  to 
Toronto  to  learn  English.  For 
info  call  968-1405  (The 
Language  Workshop). 

Visiting  professor,  wife  and 
small  child  require  furnished 
apartment  mid-September  to 
late  December.  Phone  Verna  at 
978-6767. 

Home-sitter  available.  As  of 

Sept.  1 a U of  T staff  member 
will  care  for  your  home  on  a 
live-in  basis.  Contact  J.  Robb  at 
828-5269.  References 
available. 

Visiting  Prof,  would  like  to  rent 
a small  house  (wife  and  child) 
for  a one-year  period,  starting 
Jan.  1,  1985.  Call  978-2040, 
Mrs.  Khatchadourian. 

Apartment/house  sitter. 

Responsible,  single,  male  prof. 
Impeccable  references.  Non- 
smoker.  Willing  to  do  light 
duties.  Time  period  negotiable. 
598-4247. 

Very  responsible  couple 

from  out  of  town  (doctoral  can- 
didate) seeks  (sabbatical) 
house  or  apt.  Sept.  '84  - May 
'85,  furnished  or  unfurnished, 
annex  or  downtown  area 
preferred.  Call  Nora  at  home, 
920-2966  or  leave  her  a 
message  at  741-1210,  x317. 


RESIDENTIAL  & OFFICE  FURNITURE 
PARSONS  TABLES 
STEREO  & WALL  UNITS 
CONTEMPORARY  & 
CANADIANA 
STYLES 


1519  BAYVIEW  AVE. 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
481-3835 

BARRY  BLACKETT 


PINE  - OAK  - CHERRY  - MAHOGANY 


Accommodation 

Out-of-town 

Very  reasonable  rent  to  right 
tenant  to  mind  large  and 
beautiful  country  home  in  Ban- 
croft area  for  academic  year  or 
longer.  Fireplace,  3-piece  bath, 
piano,  study,  cross-country  ski 
trails  on  property.  For  appoint- 
ment, write  giving  background 
to  Box  1510,  Bancroft,  Ontario, 
K0L  ICO,  or  phone  (613) 
338-2585. 


Accommodation 

Shared 

U of  T female  employee  has 

semi-furnished  6-room,  2-storey 
apartment  to  share  with  one 
other  for  Oct.  1 . $325  incl.  Non- 
smokers  preferred.  978-2106 
weekdays,  961-0098  or 
762-9536  evngs. 

Accommodation 

Houses  & Property  for  Sale 

Country  Property:  33  acres 
Prince  Edward  County  contain- 
ing 2-bedroom  Panabode  cot- 
tage, fully  furnished  with  all 
modem  conveniences.  Cottage 
located  170  feet  above  lake  in 
generous  landscaped  surroun- 
dings; beautiful  view;  660  feet 
of  lakefront.  Fixed  price 
$80,000.  For  additional  infor- 
mation contact  Prof.  R.C. 
Frecker  978-4801 ; or  486-1039 
after  hours. 


Secretarial 

Typing  of  books,  theses, 
term  papers.  Fifteen  years’ 
academic,  legal  and  business 
expedience.  Highest  quality 
work.  IBM  Correcting  Selectric 
III.  $1.35  each  double-spaced 
text  page.  Pam,  925-4967.  St. 
George  Street,  north  of  Bloor. 

Word  processing  services  — 

manuscripts,  theses,  resumes, 
reports,  etc.  Efficient, 
reasonable  and  fast.  Call  The 
Word  Movers  531-8782. 


Professional  Typing  and 
Word  Processing  ( “camera 
ready”  copy):  Essays,  theses, 
manuscripts,  Technical  reports, 
multiple  letters  and  persuasive 
resumes.  Sterling  University 
References.  On  campus  - 81 
Harbord  St.  at  Spadina. 
968-6327. 

BUSY  FINGERS  Secretarial 
Services  — We  offer  fast  and 
accurate  typing  of  essays, 
theses,  academic  papers,  etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
1050-A  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
532-5101. 

COLLEGE  TYPING  & WORD 
PROCESSING  - Repetitive 
personalized  letters;  mailing 
lists  & labels;  Resumes,  disser- 
tations, scripts  & term  papers; 
Technical,  scientific  & 
academic  reports;  Letter  qual- 
ity and  draft  quality  printouts. 
270  Augusta  Ave.  (one  block 
west  of  Spadina  at  College). 
928-3492. 

The  Word  Processing 
Centre  offers  years  of  profes- 
sional experience  at  low  prices 
— ■ use  your  University  of  Toron- 
to Appropriation  Account  or 
cash.  We  handle  manuscripts, 
CV’s,  transcripts  of  research 
data,  technical  and  medical 
reports,  theses,  sorted  mailing 
lists,  form  letters  etc.  Call 
978-5021  or  drop  in  to  .the 
Medical  Sciences  Building, 

1 King’s  College  Circle,  Room 
3247,  for  free  estimates. 

Professional  typing  - essays, 
theses,  manuscripts,  resumes, 
etc.  Fast  and  accurate  at 
reasonable  rates.  Call  Diane  at 
463-9558.  Central  location. 

For  typing  the  draft  and/or 
the  final  version  of  your  thesis  or 
paper  (even  with  mathematical 
expressions)  on  a word  pro- 
cessor call  447-1015. 

Accounting,  bookkeeping 
and  word  processing  services. 
SMA  Associates,  923-8597. 


University  secretary  with 
several  years  of  experience  to 
type  academic  manuscripts, 
papers,  theses,  essays,  etc. 
Reasonable  rates;  campus 
location.  Call  Carol  at 
978-6589. 


Miscellaneous  . 

Passport  photos  now  on 

campus.  B/W  Polaroid,  2 for 
$5.50  (incl.  tax,  cash  or  internal 
code  only).  Wednesdays  10-2 
(other  times  by  appt.)  Inst. 
Media  Services,  Rm  021,  Best 
Inst.  1 1 2 College  St.  978-8919. 

Backpack  Canada  & United 
States.  Adventuresome 
backpacking  treks  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  The  Grand  Can- 
yon in  Arizona,  The  Grand 
Tetons  in  Wyoming,  The  Great 
Smokies  in  Georgia,  The 
Florida  Trail,  The  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire,  etc. 
Also,  base  camp  hiking  trips. 
Adult,  co-ed,  7 to  10  days.  We 
have  a great  time.  Request 
brochure.  WILLARD'S  ADVEN- 
TURE EXPEDITIONS,  Box  10, 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Canada 
L4M  4S9. 

Vision  Computer  Education 
Inc.  We  specialize  in  “hands- 
on'’  training  seminars  using 
your  computers  or  ours.  Word- 
star, VisiCalc,  Lotus-  1-2-3, 
dBase  II  etc.  Expert,  experienc- 
ed instructors.  We  also  offer  in- 
troductory general-purpose 
microcomputer  courses.  Call 
968-1405  or  drop  by  at  1255 
Yonge  St.  Suite  100  (Yonge  at 
Summerhill)  for  details. 


Job  Openings 


Below  is  a partial  list  of  job  openings  at  the  University.  Inter- 
ested applicants  should  read  the  Promotional  Opportunity 
postings  on  their  staff  bulletin  boards,  or  telephone  the 
Personnel  Office  for  further  information.  The  number  in 
brackets  following  the  name  of  the  department  in  the  list 
indicates  the  personnel  officer  responsible.  Please  call: 

(1)  Sylvia  Holland,  978-6470;  (2)  Steve  Dyce,  978-5468; 

(3)  Jack  Johnston,  978-4419;  (4)  Elaine  Preston,  978-2112; 

(5)  Christine  Marchese,  978-4834. 


Clerk  II 

($14,000-  16,470-  18,940) 
Education  (2) 

Clerk  Typist  II 

($14,000  - 16,470-  18,940) 
Pathology  (2),  Media  Centre 
(2) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Graduate  Studies  (1), 
Forestry  (3) 

Clerk  III 

($15,420  - 18,140  - 20,860) 
Academic  Statistics  (1) 

Secretary  I 

($15,420-  18,140-  20,860) 
Press  (3),  NCIC  Epidemi- 
ology Unit,  50  percent  full- 
time (1) 

Secretary  II 

($16,960-  19,950-22,940) 
Medical  Computing  (3), 
Pathology  (2),  Faculty  of 
Medicine  — Undergraduate 
Education  (2) 


Secretary  III 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Transportation  (3),  Envir- 
onmental Studies'  (3), 
Business  Affairs  (3) 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($18,880  - 22,210  - 25,540) 
Career  Counselling  & Place- 
ment (2) 

Administrative  Assistant  II 

($24,450  - 28,770  - 33,090) 
Modern  East  Asia  (3) 

Laboratory  Technician  IV 

($25,670  - 30,200  - 34,730) 
Clinical  Biochemistry  (2) 

Research  Officer  II 

($20,850  - 24,530  - 28,210) 
Social  Work,  three  positions 
(5) 

Research  Officer  III 

($25,670  - 30,200  - 34,730) 
Electrical  Engineering  (5) 

Programmer  Analyst  II 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
Education,  50  percent  full- 
time (2) 


Programmer  Analyst  III 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Management  Systems  & 
Analyses  (3),  Computing  Ser- 
vices (3) 

Systems  Software 
Programmer  II 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Computer  Systems  Research 
Institute  (3) 

Programmer  IV 

($35,160  - 41,370  - 47,580) 
Dentistry  (4) 

Computer  Systems 
Manager 

($28,530  - 33,560  - 38,590) 
Arts  & Science  (4) 

Engineering  Technologist  I 

($17,930  - 21,090  - 24,250) 
French,  part-time  (4) 

Purchasing  Officer  II 

($23,150  - 27,240  - 31,330) 
Purchasing  (3) 

Information  Officer 

($25,670  - 30,200  - 34,730) 
Music  (1) 

Accountant  V 

($33,400-39,290-45,180) 
Internal  Audit  (3) 

Manager  of  Development 

($37,770-  47,210-  56,650) 
Information  System  Services 

(3) 

Director 

($40,780  - 50,980  - 61,180) 
Office  of  Student  Awards  (2) 
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